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INTRODUCTION 


IN THE FRENCH excavations at Susa, a number of new inscrip- 
tions of the Persian kings were found, written as always in the 
cuneiform syllabary, and mostly in more than one of the three 
languages: Old Persian, Babylonian, Elamite. These were held 
awaiting publication—for the first were found in 1898—with the 
idea that other fragments of the same inscriptions would be found. 
This expectation was realized, notably in the inscription now 
known as the “Record of the Building of the Palace”; and 
finally, in 1929, they were published by V. Scheil, under the title 
Inscriptions des Achéménides a Suse. 

The inscriptions in Old Persian are twenty-two in number, of 
which sixteen belong to Darius I, three to Xerxes, two (as I assign 
them) to Darius II, one to Artaxerxes II. Many of these are too 
formulaic or too mutilated to add much to our knowledge of OP, 
but the Record (Scheil’s No. 1) should at least be bracketed with 
Darius’s inscription at Naks-i-Rustam for importance of content 
and for length, yielding only to the Great Inscription of Behistun. 

Scheil’s volume was followed in 1930 by an article in BSLP by 
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E. Benveniste, who made certain emendations and interpretations, 
with etymological parallels, almost without exception well chosen. 
Shortly after this, J. M. Unvala, with the support of the Parsee 
Panchayet Funds, edited the OP inscriptions with a valuable 
introduction, a summary of new words and forms, a passage con- 
cordance with previously known inscriptions, an English trans- 
lation, and a glossary with etymological and epexegetical material, 
but without much original work on the text. Other articles on 
these inscriptions, except Meillet’s brief review in BSLP 30. 3. 86-8, 
have not come to my attention. 

Excellent as Scheil’s work is, a careful examination of the OP 
inscriptions has convinced me that more can be done both in 
restoration and in interpretation. Also, Scheil’s sumptuous volume 
is too expensive and too unhandy for general use by scholars in 
Iranian, and it has occurred to me that a fairly detailed article, 
giving credit to the previous treatises, but attempting somewhat 
more in restoration and in grammatical commentary, would be in 
place, especially as it could be used as a supplement to the editions 
of the text by Tolman and by Weissbach.t For this reason, after 
the inscriptions of Susa, the two recently published inscriptions 
of Hamadan are given. 

The high value of Johnson’s Index Verborum to the older in- 
scriptions is my warrant for including a complete word concordance 
to these new inscriptions. 

Of necessity I have worked from the published reproductions, 
which are hand drawings, except Scheil’s Plates vi11-x of No. 1 
and x11 of No. 8 and Unwalla’s? plate of Dar. Ham. b (silver 
tablet). 

A few passages of inscriptions previously known can now, with 
the help of these new finds, be more satisfactorily interpreted ; all 
such matters are placed in the footnotes, for greater ease of 
reference. 


TRANSCRIPTION 


The transcription here used closely follows that of Tolman, with 
one exception ; but for entire clarity a table of equivalents is given: 





1 Unvala’s pamphlet is for several reasons unsatisfactory in this capacity; 
it is also difficult to secure, as it is not handled commercially by the 
printer. 

?Same as Unvala, but printed Unwalla in his writings on Dar. Ham. b. 
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Tolman Weissbach Scheil Meillet 


a a a 4 a 
i I i i i i i i 
uw ut u u ult 
x x k x x 
c c K é é 
j j g & j 
? v t t v 
f f Pp ft f 
y y i y y 
v v u v v 
g ov F ¢ ¢ 
h h h h h 


Thus Weissbach and Scheil do not attempt to indicate the length 
of i and u, which, it is true, can be determined only on etymological 
grounds ; for the other symbols, except the next to the last in our 
list, no difference in the sound is indicated by the difference in the 
notation. The ¢ certainly was a sibilant sound, and the etymo- 
logical transcription 6" is wrong, for we now have the name Susa 
(twice: Dar. Sus. 1, frag. Eta; and Dar. Sus. 14) beginning with 
this character. The nasal which is not written in OP before a stop 
or final has not been inserted by me in the normalized transcription. 

The characters have their usual forms, except that the ¢a in 
Artaxsaga, Art. Sus. 28.1, is E}y) instead of =\Y, and the ji in 
j'vadiy in the same inscription is ~(= instead of ~E. The word- 
divider is the slanting stroke, as in all the inscriptions except those 
of Behistun, where it is the angle. 

The ideograms I have represented by XS “king ”, BU “ earth ”, 
DAH “country ”, AM “ Ahuramazda ”, which is Tolman’s system ; 
and the new ideogram >~<(< “god” (Dar. II Sus. 24, assigned 
by Scheil to Xerxes) I have represented by BG. The ideogram for 
Ahuramazda has been known in Art. Sus. a and Art. Ham., in the 
form ==Y<, now found also in Art. Sus. 28.3 and Dar. II Sus. 
5A. 2 (if this be properly attributed by me to Darius IT), and also 
twice in Dar. Sus. 7. 4, 5, the first occurrence in an inscription of 
Darius I. A new and more complicated form is found in two 
inscriptions of Darius, Sus. 9.4,4,5 and 11.4: =EEY; in the 
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second occurrence in No. 9 it has the form EEV<. The two 
occurrences in 9.4 are successive; apparently the repetition is for 
honorific purposes. 

Scheil’s text, notably in No. 1, does not indicate the source of 
the preserved characters, which in some instances is rather im- 
portant. I have therefore set off the characters not found on the 
main copy (or the sole copy, if there be but one) by square brackets, 
while I have set raised numerals in such a way as to enclose 
characters found on the secondary copies. Thus in the Record, 
characters on Frag. Beta are identifiable as standing between raised 
2’s, those on Frag. Gamma between raised 3’s, and so on. 

Italics are used in three ways: 


(a) in the restored text, to indicate characters not preserved on 
any copy (this makes a double symbolism, italics and 
square brackets; but any other arrangement had com- 
pensating disadvantages) ; 

(b) in the critical notes to the texts, to indicate characters so 
badly mutilated in the original that identification out of 
context would be quite uncertain or impossible, yet the 
traces agree with the reading adopted in the text; 

(c) in the commentary, for words and parts of words as lin- 
guistic material, and for letters as the names of sounds; 
that they may be more clearly distinguished from the body 
of the text. 


The word-divider is given in the texts, for diplomatic accuracy, 
but is not reproduced in the citations in the commentary, except 
for special reasons. In the critical notes and in the commentary, 
the transcription may be syllabic, as in ma-na-a, or normalized, 
as in mand, whichever seems more advantageous in the particular 
instance. 


RESTORATION 


In restoration I have dealt freely with the material at hand, 
inserting all that seems probable or possible, while admitting the 
uncertainty (though not the impossibility) of some of the added 
phrases. That much is wrong, in part or in whole, I freely admit; 
that I have laid my work open to a certain amount of criticism, 
I freely admit; but I feel it better to give a reasonable restoration 
which other scholars may use as a basis for further studies, rather 
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than to leave a gap which eliminates all meaning from the text. 
Will my co-workers kindly bear in mind what I have here said, if 
and when they make any critique of this article? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ABBREVIATIONS 


The following works are constantly referred to in this study, and 
are therefore listed here. They are referred to in the text by the 
author’s name only, followed by page or paragraph; except that 
the initials APZ and CS are added to Tolman, JV is added to 
Johnson, and AtW is used for Bartholomae’s Altiranisches 
Worterbuch. 

V. Scheil, Inscriptions des Achéménides a Suse, in Ministére de 
V'Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts: Mémoires de la Mission 
Archéologique de Perse, tome xxi, Mission en Susiane; Paris, 
Leroux, 1929. 

fh. Benveniste, Persica I: Nouvelles Inscriptions Achéménides, 
in Bulletin de la Société de Lingutstique de Paris 30.1. 58-67. 

J. M. Unvala, The Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the Ache- 
menides found at Susa; Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1930. 

H. C. Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts; vol. vi of 
the Vanderbilt Oriental Series; New York, American Book Co., 
1908. 

H. C. Tolman, Cuneiform Supplement ; vol. vii of the Vanderbilt 
Oriental Series; New York, American Book Co., 1910. 

E. L. Johnson, Index Verborum to the Old Persian Inscriptions ; 
supplement to and bound with the preceding. 

F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achémeniden; Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1911. 

A. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieux Perse; Paris, Guilmoto, 1915. 

C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch ; Strassburg, Triibner, 
1904. 


INSCRIPTIONS, WITH COMMENTARY 


Dar. Sus. 1 Scheil (pp. 3-5, 16-34, with photographic reproduc- 
tions and line drawings), in several copies; also Bab. and 
Elam. versions, each in several copies. 


This inscription Scheil fittingly terms the “Charte de Fonda- 
tion du Palais”; I shall for brevity term it the Record. Of the 
three versions, the OP is fortunately the best preserved, though 
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there are passages where we must depend on the others for the 
restoration. 

Each of the versions was in several copies, some on clay tablets 
and others on marble plaques. The line divisions and the line 
lengths of the different copies varied, and there were even some 
differences in the text of the different copies. Scheil names the 
fragments of the Bab. version by Roman capital letters, those of 
the Elam. by Italic minuscules, those of the OP by Greek minu- 
scules ; a means of identification which I shall retain, though often 
writing out the name of the Greek letter in full. 


Alpha: a clay tablet 26.5 x 22cm., found in the palace itself, 
broken into 12 to 15 pieces; see Scheil’s Plates vi1r and rx, from 
a photograph. The obverse bore 27 lines of writing, the lower edge 
2, the reverse 28, the top edge 1. In the composite restored text, 
all characters not preserved on Alpha in whole or in part are cut 
off by square brackets. 


Beta: an irregularly shaped fragment of 18 lines, preserving 
parts of lines 1-18 of Alpha; see Scheil’s Plate x, from photograph. 
The text of Beta is shown between raised 2’s in the composite text. 


Gamma: a small fragment with a right-hand edge, showing 
parts of 8 lines, found in Alpha 3-10 (Scheil says 4-9) ; Pl. x, from 
photograph, and drawing, p. 23. The text is given between raised 
3’s in the composite text. 


Delta: a small fragment of 7 lines, the first three of which are 
in Alpha 13-5 (between raised 4’s in the composite text), but the 
fourth showing a phrase not found in any other preserved copy, 
and irreconcilable with Alpha. A restoration is therefore given 
here: 


ie) 


[m / XSyam] | akuna[us / ahyaya / BUya / Aura- cf. «15 
mazda / ya|%a | kima[sim / aha / ava6a / akuna- 

us / hauv /] mam | a[kunaus / XSyam / haruva-_ cf. al! 
hydy]a | BUya [/ uta / martiyanim / Aura- 

mazda|maiy | [aspam / haruvahydya / BUya /)] cf. a 16 


zon pp 


Badly mutilated characters in italics: 4 ] 6 | kamal; 7 |maiy. 


Most of this is very uncertain; but it might continue from this 








1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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point with the wording of the composite version in 16, omitting 
the phrase in 17 which has been already used. 


Epsilon: a fragment of 17 lines, the first without legible char- 
acter, and the remainder fitting into Alpha 42-56; Scheil, Pl. x1, 
from a photograph. As the lines of Epsilon are somewhat shorter 
than those of Alpha, lines 4-7 of the former overrun the ends of 
the lines of the latter: thus ¢3 is in the early part of a 43, but 
«4 is at the end of 243 and the beginning of a 44, etc. I have 
indicated this text between raised 5’s. 


Zeta: a fragment of 7 lines, fitting into Alpha 38-44 (not 39-45, 
as Scheil says) ; Scheil, Pl. x1, from a photograph. It is shown 
between raised 67s. 


Kia: a fragment of 6 lines, fitting with variations into Alpha 
50-7 (Scheil 51-7) ; Scheil, Pl. x1, from a photograph, and p. 23, 
line drawing. It is shown between raised 7’s. The text is a variant 
version, with lines somewhat longer than those of Alpha, and 
reverses items 2 and 4 in the list of artisans, 49-55: 


[tyaty / daranam / akunavasa / avaiy / Maday- 
1 a/ uta /| Mud[raya / tyaiy / didim / apiy / akunavasa / avaiy 
2 / Madajya | uta [/ Mudraya / martiya / tyaiy / wstiya / akunavasa 
3 /alvaiy | Babiru[viya / uta / Yauna / tyaiy / kasakaisuv / avaty / S- 
4 pajrda | uta | Mu[draya / Oatiy / Darayavaus / XS / vasna / Aura- 
5 ma|zdiha | Qisay[a@ / frasam / unidatam / paridistam / akunava- 
6 m /] mim | A[uramazda / pituv / .. .] 


Badly mutilated characters in italics: 1 ]Mud[; 3 ]vaiy... 
ru[; 4 ]rda; 5 ]zdaha | GiSay[; 6 A[. 


In 4-5, this version was longer by one word than Alpha; but 
both here and in Alpha the omission of ima hadis is noticeable, 
and creates doubt of the correctness of the restoration. 


Theta: a small fragment of 5 lines, falling in Alpha 49-56 
(Scheil 49-57); drawing in Scheil’s Pl. x1. The text is shown 
between raised 8’s in the restored text. But Theta had very long 
lines, and the phrasing in the last lines was different, probably 
including the ima hadig which we miss in Alpha and Eta. The 
following restoration is suggested : 
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49 martiya / nily | ka[ra / tyaty / daranam / akunavasa / avaiy / 
Madaya / uta / Mudraiya / tyaiy / kasakai- 

51 Suv / ak)unavasa [/ avaiy / Sparda / uta / Mudraya / martiya 
/ tyaiy / istiya / akunavasa / avaty / 

53 Babirjuviya [/ uta / Yaund / tyaty / didam / apty / avaiy / 
Madaya / uta / Mudraya / bitiy / Darayavau3 

55 / XS / va]sna [/ Auramazdaha / ima / hadis / tya / Casaya / 
adam / akunavam / unidatam / paridis- 

56 tam /] fra8a[m... 

Badly mutilated characters in italics: 53 Juvaiy[; 55 ]sna; 
56 fraga[. 


Iota: a fragment in two pieces, which fit closely together, 
although Scheil gives one on Pl. x1 and the other, marked merely 
1-7, on p. 23; line drawings only. They show 7 lines, fitting into 
lines 1-7 of the restoration; the reverse gives a brief fragment of 
two lines, fitting into 57-8 of the restoration. The piece on Pl. x1 
has a right-hand edge. This text is shown between raised 9’s. 


Fragment indicated by Scheil with a question mark only, and 
perhaps not belonging here; 5 lines, in drawing, p. 23: 


1 ]da-a-[, 

2 Aju-ra-ma-[za-da-a- The badly mutilated characters 
3 ]-ya-ma | na-i-[ya are here shown in italics in the 
4 ja| ka-Sa-[ preserved text. 

5 = ]ma-na-i-[ 


The Record is fittingly divided by Scheil, p. 4, into seven sections : 

§1. Homage to Ahuramazda, lines 1-5. 

§ 2. Name and titles of Darius, lines 5-8. 

§ 3. Darius’s call to royal power, and his general activities, 
lines 8-21. 

§ 4. Foundation of the palace at Susa, lines 21-27. 

§5. The building materials and their provenance, lines 
28-49. 

§ 6. The nationality of the workers at Susa, lines 49-55. 

§ 7. Summary, with prayer to Ahuramazda, lines 55-58. 


1-12: Formulaic text, showing no variations not already known. 
1 [b]amim: Enough of the wu is left in Iota to show that the 
word was written out, although the ideogram was used in every 
other occurrence. 
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12-14: A new historical fact is here revealed, that Darius’s 
father and grandfather were both living when he ascended the 
throne. 

13 [nt]yaka: there is a double error in Scheil’s [apan]yaka, 
for it means not “ grandfather ” but “ grandfather’s grandfather ”, 
like Latin ab-avus, and the proper word is niyaka, written na-i-ya- 
a-ka. In Art. Sus. a3 we find apanydka, with omission of the i 
character; but the orthography of the inscriptions of Artaxerxes 
is notoriously bad. In the same inscription [nyd]kam is preserved 
only in part. 

14 [ava@a]: The unfilled gap in Scheil’s text calls for a correla- 
tive to yadiy “when”; there is just space for avada “then”, 
which is virtually certain. For this correlation, cf. the familiar 
phrasing in Bh. 1. 42-3: Garmadapadahya mahya IX raucabis 
bakata aha avaa xsacam agarbdyatad, and the use of yadiy (only 
once in this idiom) in Bh. 1.37-8: Viyarnahya mahya XIV 
raucabts Oakata dha yadiy udapatata. 

14 uba: “both”, a new word in OP, but a precise equivalent 
of Skt. whhd(w), as well as of the Avestan cognate (AtW 399-400), 
where phonetic and orthographic changes obscure the identity of 
the word. 

14 ajivatam: third person dual, imperfect indicative, with the 
ending -tam as in Avestan, while Skt. reserves this ending for the 
second person. Iranian makes here no distinction between the 
second and the third persons; cf. Reichelt, Awest. Elementarbuch, 
§ 255. 

Uba and ajivatam are the first dual forms to be found in OP. 

16: There is here a new formula; it is assured by the occurrence 
of ANSU-KUR-RA ‘horses’ in the Elamite version, end of line 10.8 

16 hajruvahya[ya: as in Dar. Sus. 8.8; and the equivalent 
gab-bi “ all ” is preserved in the Bab., line 12. Scheil’s h]uvhyay[a 
“of this ”, is impossible in form and in meaning; Unvala, p. 20, 
thinks it an error for ahyaéya; Benveniste, p. 66, has the correct 
solution, and notes that the word is formed like ahydyé and 





°To Professor E. A. Speiser and Dr. C. H. Gordon, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages of the University of Pennsylvania, now at the American 
School of Oriental Research in Baghdad, I make grateful acknowledgment 
of their generous help with, and careful verification of, all matters pertain- 
ing to the Babylonian and the Elamite versions, and to Professor Speiser 
for confirmation of my use of archaeological data. 
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[baga / vazarka / A?uramaz*d]a | hya | im[@]m [/ 6°%]mim? [/ a. 
da / hya / avam *| asma’nam] | ada | hya | *ma[rt]iya’m | ad[a 
/ hya / siyd?tim | ad?a /] mart*iyah*ya® |* hya | Dara- 

[yavaum / XS*yam | akuna*us / a*ivam] | pa*r*i*nim | XS- 
[yam / ai?vam | pariinim |* frama*ta]ra*m | a*°dam | Dara- 
[yavaus / *XS | vazarka | XS | XSy*]ana%m | XS | DAHnam | XS 
[/ ahyay*a | BUya& |] Vist[a]*spah*y°a | pu®[ca] | Haxadma- 
[nistya /] *9atiy | Dara[ya]vaus? *| XS | [Au%ra]mazda | 

[hya /] mavista | *bagin[aim] | hau*v | m*a[m] |* ada | ha- 

[uv /] maim | XS?yam | akunauS | hau[*ma*i*y / i]ma | xia- 
[cam / f]rabara | t?ya | [va]zarkam | t[ya | uva*spa]m | uma- 
[rét]yam | va8na | Au’ramazdiha | hya | [ma?na /] pita 

[/ Vis]tas*pa |* uta | [A]r*Sama | hya | ma[na? / ni]yaka | 
[avaéa /] *ubé. | a*jivatam | ya*diy [| Aurama?zd]a | ma- 

[m / XSyam *|] akuna‘u’ | ah?yaéya | BUy[a? / Au]ramazd- 
[a@maty / aspam / ha]r°uva[h]y[a7ya / BUya / ut]a | mar- 
[tiyam / ada / ma]m *[|] XS[yam? / akunaus / Auramazda- 
maty / upast|am [/ frabara / Auramaz*dim? / adam / ayada- 
ty / Auramazda / hya / matista / baginim / tyamaiy / 

abaha / cartanaiy / ava / visam / dastamaiy / kartam / 

ava / visam / Auramazda / akunaus / vasna / Au- 

ramazdaha / i]ma | ha[dis / akunavam / tya / Casay- 

a / akarijy | dirada’a [/ yata / ida / arjanam /] f[rabar- 

ty /] BU | akaniy | yata | a[@agam / BU ya / ajvarasa[m | 
yaa | katam | abava | pasiva | [ka / akanjiy | aniy[a / 

4]0 | ara&nis | bar8na | an[iy]a | [20 /] arasni8 | bar[s-] 

na | u[pa]riy | avam | tikam | hadi’ | frasah[y] 

| uta | tya | BU | akaniy | fravata | uta | tya | dika | 

akaniy | uta | tya | i&ti8 | ajaniy | kara | hya | Ba- 


Badly mutilated characters in italics: 

a lim[a]m | [bu]mim; 2 ma[rt]iyam: 3 martiyahyi: 6 Janam | 
XS | DAHnam; 7% Vist[a]spahya | pul; 8 datiy ... XS | 
[Aura]mazdi; 9 matista ... hauv / ma[m] | ada; 10 mim 

. akunaus | haul; 11 ]zarkam ...m | uma-; 12 ]yam 
... Aurama-... hya; 13 ]taspa...hya / mal; 14 aji- 
vatam | yadiy; 15 akunau’ | ahydya / BUy[; 16 ]ruva[h]- 
y[ ... Ja| mar-; 17 ]m [|] XS; 23 ]y | dirada3a; 24 BU | 


oo rk OD ot KF OCF DO 
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A great god is Ahuramazda, who created this earth, 
who created yonder firmament, who created man, 

who created welfare for man, who 

made Darius king, one king of many, 

one lord of many.—I am Darius, 

great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 

of this earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achzme- 
nian.—Says Darius the king: Ahuramazda 

the greatest of gods, he created me; he 

made me king; he to me this kingdom 

granted, the great (kingdom), with good horses, with 
good men. By the grace of Ahuramazda my father 
Hystaspes and Arsames my grandfather 

then both were living when Ahuramazda 

made me king of this earth. Ahuramazda 

created for me the horse on the whole earth, and 

man; he made me king. Ahuramazda 

granted me aid, Ahuramazda I reverenced, 
Ahuramazda the greatest of gods—what he told me 

to do, all that by my hand was done, 

all that Ahuramazda did.—By the grace of Ahu- 
ramazda this palace I made which at Susa 

was made. From afar to here its ornamentation was brought. 
The earth was dug until I came to rock-bottom. 

When the excavation was made, then rubble was filled in, one 
part 40 feet in depth, the other 20 feet in depth. 

On this rubble the palace was constructed.— 

And that the earth was dug down, and that rubble 
was filled in and that brick was moulded, the Babylo- 


akaniy . .. |varasa[; 25 ]iy | aniy[; 26 an[iy]@... arad- 
nis | bar[; 27 u[pa]riy ... dikam; 28 fravata. 

B1 juramaz[; 10 Jyam | aku... ; 11 uva[; 14 Aurama[; 
15 ]yayai; 18 |dim[. 

y 3 ]ya/ [3 6 ]m|; 9 Jv; 10 ]mai[. 

§ 13 ]pa; 14 wba. 

t 3 jiyahya; 4 Jivam; 5 ]éaram; 7 Ja | pu[. 
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[djiruviya | hauv | akunau’ | daramis | hya | nau- 

[r]ina | hauv | Labanana | nama | kaufa | haca | avana | aba- 
[r]iy | kara | hya | Aduriya | haudim | abara | yata | 
Babi[ra]uv | haca | [Bab]irauv | Karka | uta | Yau- 

n[d / abara / yata / Ciisa]ya | yaka | hac | Gadara 

| a[bari]y | uta [/ haca / Ka]rmana | daraniyam | haca 

| S[par]da | uta | hac& | Baxtriya | abariy | tya 

[/ «]d[@] | akariy | kasaka | hya | kapautaka | uta | sikaba- 
[-+-]uda [/] hya | ida | karta | hauv | haca | Sugu°d*a | aba- 
riy | kasaka | hya | axSaina | hauv { hac’a | Uvara®z- 

miya | abariy | hya | ida | karta | ar®datam | uta® | a- 

sada | daruva | haca | Mudraya | ‘abariy | a®r- 

jana[m] | tya®na® | dida [/ p]i8ta | ava °| hacia | Ya*un- 

4 [/ a]®bariy® | piru’ [| h]ya | ida | ka®rta |* haca | Ku’s- 
[a |] ut°a | hacd | Hidauv | uta *| ha*ca | Harau*vat- 

[iy]a5 | abariy | stiina | atagainiya | tya *| id- 

[a |] kar°ta | AbiraduS | nama | ava[ha]nam | *Ujaiy | 

[| ha]°ca | avadaSa | abariy | martiya | kar°nuvaka | t*- 
[yaiy] | avada | akunavata | avaiy | Yau'na | uta® 

[/ Sparda / martiya] | nisyka®r°a | tyaiy |° darana- 

[m / akunavasa / avaiy Mada[y*a |] uta | *M°ud"ray- 

[a / tyaiy / kdsakais]u*v | a[k*u]na®vasa® | avaiy | 

[Spa'rda | uta | Mu’d]r°aya | ma[rt°iy]a | tyaiy [/ 

istiya / akunava]*8a | a’vaiy® | Ba[bir*u’]viy* [a 

/ uta / Yauna / tyaiy /] *didaim!® | apiy [/ avaiy / Mada- 
tya | uta’ / Mudr*aya*] | dat[i]y | Daraya[vaus / XS / va's- 
na® | Aurama’zdaha °|* *f°ra]Sa*m | [wnid]atam | par[tdistam / a- 
kunavam / "mim | A’wjrama[zda] | patuv [/ uta / tya*mai®y 
/ kartam / uta / tya /] mana | pita | uta[mai*y | DAHu°m] 


Badly mutilated characters in italics: 

a 30 jt-; 31 ji-; 32 ]i-... Aduriya; 33 Babi[rajuv... ]- 
irauv; 34 a[bari]jy | uta... |rmana; 36 ]da.. . haca; 
37 ijd[a ... kapau-; 38 Juda [|] hya; 39 riy; 40 miyd; 
41 daruva ... Mudrayi; 43 |bariy; 44 ]uta ... Hidawv; 
45 ]a... stinai; 46 karta; 47 ]ca .. . martiyd; 48 avaéa / 
akunavata | avaiy; 49 ]/ niykara; 50 Maday[ ... uta; 
51 ]navasa; 52 ]raya ... Ja; 53 |viy[; 54 didam; 55 dat- 
[i]y | Daraya[; 56 par[; 57 patuv; 58 mana | pita. 
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nian folk, it did (that). The timber cedar, 
this—a mountain named Lebanon—from there was 


32 brought; the Assyrian folk, it brought it to 


Babylon; from Babylon the Karkians and Ionians 
brought it to Susa. The oak from Gandara 

was brought and from Carmania. The gold from 
Sardis and from Bactria was brought, which 

was wrought here. The stone—lapis lazuli and ser- 
pentine—which was wrought here, this from Sogdiana 
was brought. The stone hematite, this from Choras- 
mia was brought, which was wrought here. The silver and 
the copper from Egypt were brought. The ornamentation 
with which the wall was adorned, that from Ionia 

was brought. The ivory, which was brought here, from 
Ethiopia and from India and from Arachosia 

was brought. The stone pillars which here 

were wrought—a place named Abiradus in Uja— 

from there were brought; the stone-masons who 

there worked, those were Ionians and 

Sardians.—The artisans who the struc- 

ture wrought, those were Medes and Egyptians ; 

those who worked on the fine stones, those 

were Sardians and Egyptians. The men who 

worked on the brick(work), those were Babylonians 


4 and Ionians; those who (worked) at the wall, those were 


) Medes and Egyptians.—Says Darius the king: by the grace 
of Ahuramazda (this) fine well-laid well-walled (palace) 
I made. Me may Ahuramazda protect, and what by me was 
done, and what my father (has done), and my country. 


e 4= 43-4 ]84; 5— 44-5 Jua-; 8 = 47 tL; 10—49 Ja; 11—50 
ja... M[; 183 =52 Jaya | martl; 14=—53 -y[; 15 =—54 
|didim; 16 —55 Jaya[. 

€¢ 138 ]d[; 2—389 ]a | uviral; 3==40 ]datam | uta[; 4— 
41 a[. 

» 1=50 ]Mud[; 3=53 ]vaiy; 4—52 ]rdi; 5—56 |zdaha | 
Qusay[. 

6-149 jy | kal; 2—51 ]JunavaSa[; 3—53 Juviy[; 4— 55-6 
]snaé; 5 = 56 |fraSa[. 

1 1=5Y ]maif. | 
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hamahyayad, feminine genitives on a stem extracted from the 
masculine genitive. 

17-21: Except for a few characters in 17 and 18, the OP has 
here been entirely lost. The Bab. version is, however, fairly com- 
plete, and shows that these lines consisted essentially of formulas; 
I give Scheil’s translation: “(depuis lors,) moi, d’Ahuramazda 
(14) j’accomplis le service. Ahuramazda est mon puissant soutien 
et ce qu'il m’ordonne (15) de faire est acquitté et réalisé par ma 
main; tout ce que je fais, (16) je fais par la protection d’Ahura- 
mazda.” In filling up the gap with OP phrases, I have felt merely 
that it is better to give continuity to the text at the risk of being 
criticized, than to leave the break in the sense, when the approxi- 
mate phrasing is within our grasp. Curiously, after this restoration 
had been made, a slight confirmation of it at one point was found 
in Dar. Sus. 12 a®, q. v. 

21-3: The Bab. suggests the phrasing here adopted. 

22 [t]ma ha[dis]: not [im]lam ha[dis], with Scheil, since 
hadis is neuter, and the neuter demonstrative is ima. 

23: The order is changed from Scheil’s, to agree with the Bab.; 
and the text fills the space, now that yata ida has been inserted. 

23 diradasa: for Scheil’s durdas, Unvala’s durdasa. This ad- 
verb is a new form, from dira- “far”, known in the adverb diraty, 
Av. dire, (abl.) dirat, Skt. diira-; the adverb diirada “ far off” 
is made like OP avada, ida, Skt. tha, kuha, and has taken the 
ablatival -sa+* like avadasa, to give the “from” idea. Diéiradasa 
might have been preceded by haca “from”, cf. hacé avadasa 47 
inf., and Bh. 1. 37, 3. 42, 3.80, but is not, for the ya which ends 
the preceding word is legible, though mutilated. 





*I take this -3a as abl. to the pronomial stem seen in -saiy, -3im, -3am, 
-8i8, cf. abl. -ma; and therefore do not, with Meillet, p. 180, and Benveniste, 
BSLP 31. 2. 64-5, take -3im Bh. 1.50 as ablatival in use because the abl. 
of this stem had disappeared from the language. I still hold to my 
interpretation, JAOS 35.336-43 and Textual Criticism of Inscriptions, 
p- 11, of Bh. 1. 50-1 kdra%im hacd da-ra-Sa-ma atarsa as haplographic for 
kdraxim hacé dr(auga dar) sam atarsa “the people feared him exceedingly 
on account of the lie”. Benveniste’s résumé of my arguments is eminently 
fair; but he takes -sim as abl. depending on hacdé and denies the meaning 
“on account of ” to hacd, though the union of the meanings “ from, out of ” 
and “on account of” is a common semantic development, cf. Latin ez, 
Greek é&, German aus, etc. 


 , 
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23 [arjanam]: from 41-2; so Scheil, misprinting arjaénam in 
his text. 

23-4 f[rabariy]: just filling the gap; for Scheil’s fra. . . 

24 akanity: reading certain, here and again in 28 and in 29; 
though Dar. Sz. c 10 has akaniy, to which Unvala wrongly emends 
all occurrences in the present inscription. 

24 al@agam BUyad|: my suggestion, “stone of the earth” = 
“rock bottom ”, after line 18 of the Bab. a-di gaq-qa-ri du-un-ni-su 
“to the earth its strengthening ”, in the same meaning. A6aga- 
is the regular equivalent of Av. asanga- “stone” (AiW 210), and 
gives the derivative afagaina- in OP. 

24 [a]vdrasa[m]: “I went down to”, ava-+ arasam, a new 
combination, but both parts already known in OP; so with Ben- 
veniste, p. 67, for Scheil’s [ . . w]vdrasa[m]. The first person is 
justified by the Bab. ak-[8u]-du “TI reached ”, line 18. 

25 [ya@]a: so with Benveniste, p. 67, for Scheil’s [wt]a@; cor- 
responding to the Bab. ar-ki sa “ after” (line 18), and correlative 
to the following pasdva. 

25 katam: a new word, participle of kan- “ dig” = Av. kata- 
“Kammer, Vorratskammer, Keller” (AtW 431), NP kad 
“house ”. 

25 [Oka akan]iy: restored by Scheil after 28-9. Oikd is a new 
word, corresponding to Bab. hi-is-si with the determinative aban 
“stone”; Scheil takes as broken stone (cf. hasdsu “break into 
pieces ”), on which the foundations of the palace should be laid. 
Benveniste, pp. 60-1, gives a number of possible cognates in Skt. 
and Iranian, notably Skt. sikata “sand, gravel”, with irregular 
correspondence in the initial sibilants (perhaps Prakrit s for Skt. 
¢ in sikata), and hesitatingly suggests that Stka[ya]uvatis Bh. 
1.58 is a fem. adj., to *stkayah-vant- “ sandy, gravelly ”. 

akaniy here and in 29 must mean “ was filled in”, a meaning 
which (despite Scheil ad loc.) is normally not had by the primitive, 
but only by certain compounds (AiW 437-8). 

25 aniy[a@] and 26 an|[iy]@: probably nominatives in partial 
apposition with @ika, “the one part of ” and “ the other part of ”; 
ef. Bh. 1. 86-7. 

26: The numerals are restored from the other versions. 

26 arasnis: “ ells, cubits”, beyond doubt, since the Bab. equiva- 
lent ammati is preserved. Scheil compares Av. ara@na-, fraraéni- 
(AiW 196, 1021), Skt. aratndy- “cubit”. Benveniste, p. 58, 
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notes that the word proves OP Sn as the product of Iran. 6n, from 
earlier tn, a process already proposed by P. Tedesco, BSLP 26. 164; 
so also Meillet, BSLP 30. 3.8%. This word seems to be an ace. pl., 
the only distinctive acc. pl. outside the pronouns of the third person 
(cf. Kent, JAOS 35. 336, n. 2); unless indeed it is an instr. pl, 
cf. the use of the instr. with plural numerals in Bh. 1. 42, ete, 
(Johnson, IV 42 raucabis), and the instrumentals in -is given by 
Reichelt, Awest. Elmb. (§ 359 -yzara.yzarantis, § 362 ndmanii, 
asaonis, § 364 ydtis for -vis, vanuhis). 

The depth of the gravel or rubble filling on which the palace 
was built may seem astonishing, but the excavators actually found 
that it ranged from a maximum of 12 meters in depth to a mini- 
mum of 30 cm. (Pillet, Le Palais de Darius, p. 44, quoted by 
Scheil, p. 26). If the cubit in the text is the unit which Scheil 
takes it to be, it is rather the Bab. foot of 343 mm., giving depths 
of 13.72 m to 6.86 m. for the broken stone, which, though too much 
for the minimum, is not far from the truth for the maximum. 

26 ba-ra-sa-na-a: cf. Av. barasnav- “ Erhebung, Hohe, culmen ” 
(AiW 951); but not to be normalized barasnaé, with Scheil, for 
the a of the Av. is only anaptyctic; cf. Skt. brhati “magna”, impv. 
barhaya. Better barsnd: the voicelessness and palatalization of 
the sibilant shows that it was in contact with the nasal. 

27% frasah[y]: to be taken with Benveniste, pp. 66-7, as a de- 
nominative verb, to Av. asah- “ Ort, Statte, Platz, Raum” (AiW 
209), with prefix fra. 

28 fravata: a new adverb, “downward”; Benveniste, p. 59, 
compares Phl. frdd, NP fard(d), Skt. pravata “downhill”. But 
fravata has as its final not the instr. ending as in the Skt. word, 
but the -tas ending, as in amata Dar. Ham. b 5: for the -va-, cf. 
the citations in E. Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la language grecque, s. V. 
mpotros. Unvala’s emendation to fravata is unjustified. 

28-9 tya: occurring three times, in the sense of Latin quod “the 
fact that ”, introducing an object clause of fact. 

29 istis: “brick ”, in the collective sense; cf. Av. istya- “ Ziegel, 
Backstein ”, zamoistva- “Lehmziegel” (AtW 378, 1691), Skt. 
istaka- “brick ”,> and NP zist. 

29 ajaniy: a new form, “ was struck, moulded ”, appropriate of 
bricks ; as Scheil notes. 





5 [There is also a Mediaeval Sanskrit istikd “ brick ”, for which see note 
in my forthcoming article in Language. W. N. B.] 
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29-30 Ba[b]truviya: Scheil wrongly normalizes without the 
final a. 

30 @aramis: a generic word for “ wood”; but Scheil’s effort to 
connect it with Av. darav- “ Baumstamm, Holz, Holzstiick ” (AiW 
738) fails, because the initial consonants are not reconcilable. 

30-1 nau[r]ina: the specific name of the wood, which is identi- 
fied as “ cedar ” by is erinu in line 21 of the Bab. Scheil, p. 27, 
suggests that @aramis hya naurina means “trone d’arbre de 
Naharin ”, Naharin being the West Semitic name for the country 
north of the upper Euphrates, in which Lebanon is included. If 
so, we must interpret as na’urina. 

31 Labanana: surely “Lebanon”; the Bab. equivalent is §a-du-u 
“mountain”, and the cedars of Lebanon have been famous from 
antiquity. Scheil normalizes Labnana, but I prefer -ban-, since 
-bn- is not an OP consonant group. 

31 avand: not avna, with Scheil. This new adverb is an abla- 
tival formation on the instrumental (not an instr. as abl., as 
Meillet, BSZP 30. 3.8%, takes it; cf. also Benveniste, p. 59). Cf. 
and, tyand, and abl. aniyand, loc. yanaty (Kent, JAOS 35. 338 
and n.) ; for the phrase hacé avand, cf. haca avadasa 47, Bh. 1. 3%, 
3, 42, 3. 80. 

31-2 aba[r]iy: occurring several times later, is a new form. 

32 yata: here preposition as in Dar. Ham. b, but governing the 
loc. directly. Scheil is wrong in reading Babi[ru]v, which is no 
form of the paradigm ; traces at least of all the letters except the 
-ru- in ba-a-ba-i-[ra]-u-va are visible. 

33 [Bab]irauv: loc. with hacd, as in 1. 44 and Dar. Ham. b 
hacé Hidauv. Scheil is wrong in reading ]iruv; -ra-u-va is clear 
and uninjured, with part of the preceding 1. 

33 Karka: Bab. Kar-sa-a, name of a people, named also Dar. 
NRa 30. Their identity is disputed; for theories, see Unvala, 
pp. 40-1. 

33-4: Scheil, pp. 27-8, misinterprets this passage; he restores 
34 n[a& abariy yata Uvajilya, and translates “ Depuis Babylone, 
Karka et Yauna, il fut apporté chez les Susiens.” But with the 
preserved part of the text, it can mean only, “The Assyrian folk 
carried it to Babylon, from Babylon the Karkians and Ionians 

”; and the natural supplement is abara “carried”. Scheil 
is, however, disturbed by the apparent reverse order of the trans- 
porting parties; he expects the Ionians, if carrying at all, to carry 

2 
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the cedar from near their own country, and the Assyrians to do a 
later part of the transport. He therefore reads the three names 
as countries enumerated in the reverse order of the transport. 
But the OP idiom in a list is to repeat the uta “ and ” every time, 
as in 43-4, where there is a list of three, or to omit it entirely; 
not to use it only between the last two members of the list. Also, 
the OP repeats the preposition before a second noun, as in 34-5, 
35-6, 43-4, and this is not done in 33. The correct interpretation, 
therefore, is that the Assyrians carried the timber to Babylon, and 
from Babylon the Karkians and the Ionians carried it to Susa. 
The presence of Ionians at Susa is guaranteed by line 54, where 
they receive credit along with the Babylonians for the brickwork 
of the palace; the passage is in part a restoration, but is certain. 

34 [abara]: for Scheil’s abariy; the reasons are in the preced- 
ing note. 

34 [Casa]ya: while [Uvaji]ya “the Susians”, as Scheil restores 
it, is possible, the name of Susa itself is found in Fragment Eta 5, 
and is probably to be restored here: the more so as ydta takes the 
loc. in 33-4, and (isdya is loc., while Uvajiya is acc. 

34 yaka: Bab. [mts]-ma-kan-na, rendered “oak” by Scheil. 
As mismakan is defined in Babylonian as issi daram “ eternal 
wood ” (Langdon, VAB 4. 164. 12, 256.4; JRAS 1929. 379, quoted 
by Scheil), the meaning is quite possible; but Scheil’s suggestion 
of etymological cognation between yakaé and Gm. Hiche, NE oak 
is impossible, since, as Benveniste, p. 61, says, the Germanic words 
go back to primitive IE *aig- or *oig-. Scheil says that the oak 
grows to-day in North India and in the Himalayas, and that 
Gandara, from which the yakda is said to have come, is in Eastern 
Persia, by the Upper Indus; but Benveniste, p. 61, objects to the 
identification with “oak”, because oak was much more easily to 
be brought from Hyrcania, where according to Strabo, XI C 509, 
the oak flourished. 

35 [Ka]rmana: “Carmania”, modern Kerman; Scheil sug- 
gested this restoration, but did not put it into his text. The other 
two gaps left by Scheil are easily filled. 

35 daraniyam: “gold” = Av. zaranya-, Skt. hiranya-; first 
occurrence of the word in OP, cf. Benveniste, p. 59. As Scheil 
notes, the gold came from Sardis, the land of the gold-bearing 
Pactolus, and from Bactria, which later had the famous gold 
coinage. 
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37 kdsaka: a general name for “ valuable stone” rather than 


for “precious stone”; Benveniste, p. 61, suggests Skt. kdca- 
“crystal, quartz” as cognate, remarking on the difference in the 
second consonant. But it is rather a derivative to an Iran. root 
*kas- = Skt. kag- “ be visible, appear, shine ”, with a development 
of meaning somewhat like that of Eng. brilliant. Elam. qa-si-qa 
is borrowed from the OP. 

36-7 tya [1]d[a] akariy: this and similar phrases below show 
that, as is natural, the more valuable materials were worked up 
into finished form not in the land of their origin, but at Susa. 

37 ka-pa-u-ta-ka: not kaputka, as Scheil normalizes it, but 
kapautaka, with Benveniste, p. 61, after the incomplete Elam. 
ga-ba-u- in line 31; related to Skt. kapota- “ pigeon, gray (color 
of a pigeon)”, and giving NP kabéd “gray-blue”. The Bab. 
equivalent in 26 is wk-nti “lapis lazuli”, though Scheil, p. 29, 
calls attention to the fact that this term is now found to include 
a number of related varieties of stone. 

37-8: sa-i-ka-ba--+--u-da: Bab. s(+)-ir-ga-ru-u. Scheil compares 
sirrussi, sirmahhu, the name of a serpent, and interprets as 
“serpentine ”, named from its green color with red and white 
blotches, as in French (whence English borrowed the word). 

38 Suguda: the usual incorrect anaptyctic writing; cf. the 
correct form now found in Dar. Ham. b 5. 

39 azsaina: the Bab. equivalent in 27, (Sumerian) KA-G[I-NA], 
means “ just word ”, and Scheil therefore interprets as “ hematite ”, 
largely used for the cylinder seals. As hematite varies from 
reddish through brown to black, he compares Av. azsaéna- 
“dunkelfarbig ” (AitW 51), though he normalizes wrongly azstna. 
Benveniste, p. 61, corrects to arsaina, and notes (citing Vasmer) 
that the same word has come into Greek as name of the Black 
Sea, “Agevos, etymologized and euphemized to Eiéewvos. Av. 
axsaéna- is from a neg.-+ xsaina-, variant of wsaéta- “ licht, 
strahlend, glinzend, herrlich” (AtW 541). 

40 ardatam: “silver”, Av. arazata-, Skt. rajata-; a new word 
in OP; cf. Benveniste, pp. 59-60. Scheil remarks that the Record 
says that it was brought from Egypt, but that silver was not found 
native there, and that the Egyptian language even lacked a special 
word for silver, calling it “white gold”; that therefore it may 
really have come from Cyprus, then tributary to Egypt, where. it 
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is found, unless indeed the silver brought from Egypt was booty 
of war from temples and palaces. 

40-1 a-sa-da da-a-ru-u-va: thus I read for Scheil’s (normalized) 
asa daruva; for these two words, clearly denoting a second metal 
because paired with silver, must be noun and modifying adjective, 
which can hardly be if the prior word is fem. and the second mase. 
The character in question seems on Scheil’s Plate 1x rather clearly 
to have two verticals and not three, and is therefore da. 

Scheil’s suggestion of copper from Cyprus (not from Egypt; ef. 
note on ardatam) seems good; Benveniste, p. 60, suggests “ iron” 
(Phl. dsin, NP dhén) or even a kind of wood (cf. Av. daru- 
“tree ”), but this last is certainly wrong. Scheil suggests that asa 
(our asada!) is a name made from ‘asiy, the Egyptian name of 
Cyprus. The daéruwva I would connect with Skt. dhruva- “ firm, 
fixed ”, OP duruva- (with anaptyctic vowel), Av. drva- “ gesund, 
heil” (AiW 782); this yields an appropriate epithet of copper, 
which is strong and resistent to the elements. Or perhaps “ strong 
copper ” means “ bronze”; numerous fragments of bronze plates 


were found in the excavations (Unvala, p. 9 n.). 

41-2 arjana[m]: Bab. si-im-ma-nu-u, lines 29 and 17%, “ decora- 
tion ”, with stucco, enamel, etc. Scheil and Unvala compare Av. 
araj-, Skt. arh- “to be of value ”, Av. arajah-, Skt. argha- “ worth, 


value ”, and other derivatives of the root. 
42 tyand® | dida [| p]ista: the correct reading, as Benveniste, 
pp. 62-3, recognized, for Scheil’s syntactically impossible tyand 





*The instrumental in tyan@é cannot here be denied, and _ justifies 
Weissbach in seeing an instrumental likewise in Bh. 1.23 imé@ dahydva 
tyana mand data adpariyaya “these provinces therefore respected my 
laws ”. 

The genitive manda precedes its noun without article: mand pité Bh. 1.4, 
Bh. a5; mand taumaéya Bh. 1.9, Bh. a 14-5; mand dastayad Bh. 4.35; mand 
vidiya Bh. 4.66; Vistdspa mand pita Bh. 2.93; mand bandaka Bh. 1.19, 
2. 19-20, ete. An apparent preceding article may always be taken as a 
relative: hya mand pita Xerx. Pers. cll, Xerx. Sus. 2, Xerx. Van 18, 
Dar. Sus. 1.12, 13, Art. Sus. 23.2. An attributive mand after its noun 
is preceded by the article: kdra hya mand Bh. 2.25, 27, etc.; datam 
tya mani Dar NRa 21. Variations in usage with the following mand 
are seen in anudsiya mand Bh. 4. 82-3, vasiné Auramazdaihai manaca Dar. 
Pers, d9. There is therefore no parallel for tyan@ as an article, even 
miswritten, before mané@ data; and I withdraw my assumption of dit- 
tography at this point, made in JAOS 40.296 and Tewxtual Criticism of 
Insoriptions, p. 11. 
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dida[m?] ista. The root pis- is already known in OP with the 
prefix nt, “cut (an inscription)”; here it has the familiar derived 
meaning “adorn”, as in Greek zouxiAos, Latin pictus. 

43 pirus: correctly identified by Scheil as “ivory ”; cf. Bab. 
pilu, Elam. pilu, NP pil; from an Eastern Asiatic group of lan- 
guages, cf. Przyluski, BSLZP 27. 3. 220-2, and Scheil, Rev. d’Assyr. 
24.120. Scheil notes that pirus was brought from just those 
countries which are the habitat of elephants: Ethiopia, India, 
Arachosia.* The Persian r for / shows that the borrowing was an 
old one; cf. Meillet, p. 72 (cited by Benveniste, p. 62). 

43-4 Kus[a]: Scheil reads Kus- in 43 and [8a] in 44, but the 
space forbids the § in 44, and consonants are never written double 
in OP. 

44 ha-t-da-u-va: not Hiddva, as Scheil normalizes it, for the 
form is unsuitable, and the penultimate character may be u rather 
more easily than a; it is injured, only the bottoms of two verticals 
being visible. Normalize Hidauv, loc. with haca; cf. on Babirauv 
33. This is the only word in which ha is written before i in the 
value of hi, except the incorrect ahtydya of some inscriptions of 
Xerxes. 

45 stind: “columns”; cf. Avestan stina- m., stund- f., Skt. 
sthiind- f. “column”, and also MP stiina, NP sutin, in the same 
meaning. The word, not known until recently, is now found in 
Dar. II Sus. 5A and 24, and Art. Ham. b, perhaps also in Dar. 
Sus. 5. 

45 a@againiya: nom. pl. fem. of the 7 stem fem., cf. Skt. 
balinyas; Scheil’s normalization a@againiy is therefore defective. 

46 Abiradus: taken by Scheil to be Aphrodisias in Caria; see 
his argument, p. 32, and cf. also Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc. d. kl. 
Altwiss., 1.2726 s.v. Carian marble was of high repute in 
antiquity. 

46 u-ja-i-ya: not Ujaiya, as Scheil has it, but Ujaiy. In a 
naming phrase like this, the locative of the country is demanded ; 
ef. Bh. 2. 22-3 M[dru]s nama vardanam Maddaty, 2.44, 2. 53-4, 
2. 58-9, 2. 65-6, 2. 71-2, ete. The word must mean “in Uja”; 
perhaps, as Scheil thinks, this is for Ogygia, but it seems much 





™The OP name of the Nile, Pirdva, found Dar. Sz. c9, means accord- 
ingly “Ivory River” if it be a derivative singular; or it may be merely 
a plural of pirus, and mean “The Tusks ”, 
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abbreviated. Stephanus Byz. cited Ogygia as an old name for 
Lycia, and Scheil thinks that it was used also for the adjacent 
districts Caria, Phrygia, Lydia; cf. Scheil’s commentary, p. 32. 

4% avadasa: for Scheil’s avdas, Unvala’s avdasa. 

47 karnuvaka: for Scheil’s karnuvka; Scheil wavers between 
“ Carians ” and “sculptors”. The former is wrong, because the 
martiya karnuvaké are said in 48-9 to be Ionians and Sardians 
(this second name restored after the Elam. 41). It is, however, 
as Benveniste, p. 66, says, very likely that the word is to be taken 
in somewhat the second meaning, from the Iran. root kart- “ cut ” 
= Skt. krt-. In Avestan there is a present stem karanav- : 
karanv- (AitW 452), which would be OP karnau- : karn(w)v-; and 
with retention of the present suffix one might get this -ka- deriva- 
tive, in the meaning “ quarrymen, masons, sculptors”: probably 
one set of workers did the entire task of getting out the blocks 
and shaping them into columns and drums of columns. 

49: After [Sparda], Scheil restored [ydta ida abara], which is 
rather too long for the gap. More probably [martiya] niykara, a 
counterpart to martiya karnuvaka 47. 

49: na-i-ya-ka-ra-a: the first symbol badly mutilated, but proba- 
bly not ca (see Pl. rx and Scheil ap. Benveniste, p. 62 n.), so that 
Benveniste’s ciyakara (cf. Dar. NRa 39, NRb 51) can hardly be 
right. Fragment Theta has -ya / ka-, where the word-divider must 
indicate merely the separate elements of the compound, as in 
ariya / ciga Dar. NRa 14, paruv / zanindm Xerx. Pers. a8, c7%, 
Van 12. I propose that the word be normalized niykaraé, with -y- 
extended from the separate word or from the writing before an 
initial vowel of compounds, like the -v- in paruvzandndm Xerx. 
Pers. b 15-6, d11. Then, as a derivative of ni+ kar, the word 
must mean those who worked at Susa, “ putting” the materials 
“down” into their permanent places, with somewhat the same 
semantic development as is seen in Latin condere and conditor. 
But Unvala’s emendation to -karé is unwarranted. 

49-55: In these lines Darius enumerates by nationalities the 
craftsmen who worked at Susa. Scheil, pp. 33-4, gives a clear 
exposition of the evidence for the meaning, but attempts very little 
restoration of the text, though a good deal is possible with the aid 
of the smaller fragments. The work is divided into four parts, 
each done by craftsmen of two nationalities, as follows (the OP 
evidence for the ethnics is omitted from this summary) : 
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(1). Work on the la-as-da (Elam. 42) or darana- (OP 49), 
done by Medes (Bab. 35, Elam. 42) and Egyptians. 

(2). Work on the ts-ma-lu (Elam. 43) or... u-va (OP 51), 
done by Sardians (Bab. 36) and Egyptians (Elam. 44). 

(3). Work on the a-gur-ru “baked bricks” (Bab. 38), done by 
Babylonians (Elam. 45) and Ionians (Bab. 37). 

(4). Work on the u-sir-tum “ decoration of the walls” (Bab. 
39), or te-ts-ti (Hlam. 46), or didim apiy (OP 54), 
done by Medes (Elam. 46) and Egyptians. 

Fragment Eta has the items in the order 1, 4, 3, 2, and Frag- 

ment V of the Babylonian has them in the order 1, 4, 2, 3. 

There is serious difficulty in determining the nature of some of 
these activities. The first is fairly clear, for OP darana- corre- 
sponds to Av. darana- darana- “ Befestigung, Aufenthaltsort, 
Wohnsitz, Schlupfwinkel ” (AvW 692-3), and seems to mean the 
structure of the palace as a whole. The third concerns the baked 
bricks, according to the Babylonian, and therefore has to do with 
the facing of the walls; the OP must have had some form of istis 
(cf. 29) in the text. The fourth was concerned with the “ decora- 
tion of the walls ”, according to the Bab., for which we find didam 
apty “on the wall” in the OP. The greatest difficulty is with 
the second, where the Elamite word ismalu is of unknown mean- 
ing; in the OP we find only ...u-va, the second character con- 
firmed by Fragment Epsilon. 

The wording is peculiar, in that the only attested verbs in these 
four items have the form akunavasa (complete 51, partial 53), as 
against akunavata 48, of the stone-masons. Perhaps the change 
in the verb form may indicate a slight change in the meaning 
(but cf. Meillet, p. 118), so that instead of “made” the verb 
may optionally mean “ worked at”. This interpretation is favored 
by the phrase didam apiy “on the wall”, where there is no space 
for additional words, and by the remnant ...uwva in 51, which can 
be only a neut. acc. sg., or a locative of any stem in the pl. or of 
an u stem in the sg., without the postpositive -d. Now in these 
four stems we might expect an inclusion of all the materials 
previously listed : 


(1). darana-, including the cedar and oak timber 30 and 34; 
perhaps also the stone columns 45. 


- (3). @tis, the brick, as in 29. 
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(4). (the ornamentation) “on the wall”, including the arjanam 
41-2 and the ivory 43. 

(2). the remainder: the gold 35, the fine stones (lapis lazuli, 
serpentine, hematite) 3% and 39, the silver and the 
copper 40-1. 


I therefore propose kasakaisuv, loc. pl., as a class name to cover 
these remaining items; and it just fills the gap. 

54 apiy: seemingly a postpositive preposition, governing didam ; 
first occurrence in this use, as all other instances are after diraiy 
(various spellings, see Johnson, JV 6 and 29).°® 

55-8: The summary and closing prayer seem to have been 
shortened because of lack of space; a fuller wording is needed to 
fill out the line in Fragment Theta, which will include the expected 
ima hadis “ this palace ”, as well as all that is found in Eta, where 
part of the name of Susa is read: [vasnad Aurama]zdaha Casay[a]. 

56 frasam: cf. Av. frasa- “(nach vorn, herzu gewendet, pronus, 
sva.) geeignet, tauglich” (AiW 1006); adj. applying to implied 
hadis, cf. above on 55-8. 

56 [unid]dtam: cf. Av. hu-ddta- “ wohlgebaut ” (AtW 1824), 
ni + da- “niedersetzen” (AiW 1%21), midata- “ niedergelegt” 
(in epds., AtW 1082). 

56 par[idistam]: pte. to pari- + the root seen in dida, Avestan 
pairi-daéz- “ummauern” (AiW 673-4); cf. also the miswritten 
paradayadéam Art. Sus. 28.3, with note. 

58 [tya] mand pita: sc. akunaus, “what my father (has done)”; 
cf. the equivalent phrase tyamaiy pica kartam “what has been 
done by my father”, Xerx. Pers. a 19-20, c 13-4, in the second of 
which kartam is omitted. 


Dar. Sus. 2 Scheil (pp. 35-6, with line drawing), in one line, on 
the base of a column; also in Bab. and Elam. 


adam | Darayavaus XS | vazarka XS XSyanam | ViStaspahya | puga 


“T am Darius, great king, king of kings, son of Hystaspes.” 
The drawing gives the word-divider only where shown above. 





In Bh. 4.46 [uwt]@maiy is to be read for [ap]imaiy; cf. Gray, AJP 
30. 457. 
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Dar. Sus. 3 Scheil (p. 37%, with line drawing), on the base of a 
column ; also in a Bab. version, mutilated at the ends of the 
lines. 


1 adam [Déarayavaus XS vazarka XS XSyana]- 
2 m XS DAH[ndm XS ahyaya BU ya V]- 
3 ista[spahyad puca Hardmanisiya] 


“J am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 
of this earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achzemenian.” 

Badly mutilated character: 3 -a[. 

The drawing gives no word-divider in the extant part. 

The inscription has the same text as Dar. Kr., Dar. Sus. b, Dar. 
Sz. b. 


Dar. Sus. 4 Scheil (pp. 38-9, with line drawings), parts of two 
copies on columns; also a nearly complete Elam. version. 


1 [adam / Darayavaus / XS / vaza|rka XS XSyani?m XS DAH? 
[nam / XS / 

2 ahyaya / BUya / Vistas|pahya | pug?a | Haxa?ma[nisiya / Oatiy 

3 / Darayavaus / XS / vas]ni [AMha /] *imam [|] dacara?m 
[akunavam | 


“Tam Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 
of this earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achemenian. Says Darius 
the king: By the grace of Ahuramazda I made this palace.” 

The text of the smaller fragment is shown between raised 
numerals. 

Much mutilated characters in italics: a2 |pa-; a3 i-ma-ma + 
da-ca-ra-ma; b 2 -a | ha-xa-a-, and after a gap perhaps traces of 
-na-i-; b 3 i-ma-ma | da-ca-ra-. 

The drawings give the word-divider as above. 

The gap in 3 requires the ideogram for Ahuramazda. 

3 dacaram: the da is certaip in copy b, despite the tacaram in 
Dar. Pers. a 6. 


Dar. Sus. 5 Scheil (pp. 40-1, with line drawings), parts of two 
copies on columns; also parts of three Bab. copies. 


1 ta]dam | Daratyavau[§ / XS / vazarka / XS / XSyanam / XS 
/ DAHnam / XS / ah]- 
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2 tyaya BU'ya | V[istdspahya / puca / Haxaimanisiya / 0at]- 
3 liy | Daratyava[us / XS / ima / hadis / tya / stiininaim / 
akunavam | 


“T am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 
of this earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achemenian. This palace of 
the columns I made.” 

The text of copy a is shown between raised numerals. 

Much mutilated characters in italics: a1 -ra-[; b2 vi-[. 

The restoration follows the Bab. version, which is nearly com- 
plete for the parts missing in the OP. 

3 [stindném]: Bab. ti-im-ma-an, for dimmdn, from dimmu 
“ column, obelisk ” ; stind- is found in Dar. Sus. 1. 45, Dar. II Sus. 
5 A, Dar. II Sus. 24.1, Art. Ham. b. 


Dar. Sus. 6 Scheil (pp. 42-3, with line drawing), on a column; 
also in Elam. version, preserved almost entire. 


1 ada[m / Daraya]vaus XS [/ vazarka /XS / XSyanam / X8§ / 
DAHnaim / XS / a-] 

2 hya[ya / BUy]a | Vista[spahya / puca / Havamanisiya / 6-] 

3 atiy | Dairayavaus XS | y[a0a / Auramazda / mam / XSyam / 
akunaus /| 

4 ahyayi BUya | vasna [/ Awramazdaha / vasiy / tya / naibam / 
akunavam | 


“T am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 
of this earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achemenian. Says Darius 
the king: when Ahuramazda had made me king of this earth, by 
the grace of Ahuramazda I made much that (was) beautiful.” 

Much mutilated characters in italics: 2 ha-ya-a-[, -ta-a-[, 
3 da-a-ra-, | ya[. 

This is Scheil’s restoration after the Elam. version; for the last 
phrase, cf. Xerx. Van 18-20 vasné Auramazdaha vasiy tya natbam 
akunaus. 


Dar. Sus. 7 Scheil (pp. 46-7, with line drawing), on a column; 
also in two Elam. copies, which together are very nearly 
complete, and in one very incomplete Bab. copy. 


1 [adam / D]arayavaus XS | vazarka XS XSyana[m / XS / 
ahyaya / BUya / vazarkaya / Vistaspahy- 
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a / puga] | Haxaimanisiya | datiy | Da[rayavaus / XS / tya / 
adam / akunavam / ahyaya / BU- 

ya / anjiyada | naiy akunavam | yata [/ AMmaty / niyastaya 
/ tya / AMmaiy / myastaya / u- 

ia / majm | AM | dauSta | aha | tya | aku[navam / vasna / 
AMha / ava / visam / akunavam / 64- 

tiy / D]arayavaus XS | va’na AMha | hya [/ tyamaiy / kartam / 
vainatiy / tyasaiy / adam / 

BU ya /] visahya | fra’ta | tadaya[maiy / mam / AM / patuv / 
utamay / DAHum] 


“JT am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of this great 
earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achemenian. Says Darius the king: 
What I did on this earth, I did not otherwise (— precisely) as 
Ahuramazda commanded me. Because Ahuramazda commanded 
me and was a friend to me, what I did, all that by the grace of 
Ahuramazda I did. Says Darius the king: By the grace of Ahura- 
mazda, whoso shall see that (which was) done by me, to him let 
me seem on the whole earth exalted. May Ahuramazda protect 
me and my country.” 

Much mutilated characters in italics: 3 na-i-ya, 6 fa-ra-Sa-ta. 

The restorations follow the Elam. version; the ends of 2-5 and 
the beginnings of 3-4 are here restored for the first time. Scheil 
thinks that 6 lacked the final prayer found in the Elam.; but there 
is ample space for it in the line, and it is included above. 

1 [vazarkdya]: so with Benveniste, p. 67, for Scheil’s slip 
vazarka. 

3 [an]iyada: a new word, to aniya- with the ending seen in 
avaba and yada; correlative to ya0a, though the negative with the 
verb makes the expression somewhat awkward. 

4 [ma]|m dausta aha: for the idiom, cf. Bh. 4. 55-6, 69, 74. 

5 [hya ... vainatiy]: for the idiom, cf. Bh. 4. 70. 

6: as Benveniste, pp. 63-4, remarks, this phrase, found here and 
in Scheil’s No. 11, makes possible the restoration of Dar. Sus. a.° 





®°The complete text of Dar. Sus. a is therefore as follows: 
1 [adam / Dérayavaus / XS / vazarka / XS / XS]yinim 
2 [/ X8 / dahyindm / Vis]taspahya | puca | Ha- 
3 [wamanisxiya / 0a]tiy | Darayavaus | X8 | 
[vasnad / Auramazdaha / adam /] ava | akunavam | tya 
[adam / BUya / visalhya | fraSta | fadayimaiy 
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I cannot, however, follow Benveniste in rejecting BUyd as the 
word before visahyd, since it just fills the gap in all three inscrip- 
tions, and offers no difficulty except that visahya must be taken as 
haplologic for *visahydya; cf. haruvahydyad and ahydyd. 

6 frasta: apparently a derivative to the stem seen in frasam, 
Dar. Sus. 1. 56, q. v. 


Dar. Sus. 8 Scheil (pp. 48-9, with photograph and line draw- 
ing) ; stamped on a brick; unilingual. 


1 adam | Darayavau- 5 yanim | xSaya- 9 biimiya | Vist- 
2 § | xSdyatiya 6 diya | dahyina- 10 aspahya | puga 
3 | vazarka | xSaya- 7 m | xSayatiya | 11 | Haxaimanisiya 
4 tiya | xSayati- 8 haruvahyaya | 


“T am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 
of the whole earth, son of Hystaspes, the Achemenian.” 

8 haruvahydya: so, with Benveniste, p. 66, for Scheil’s incorrect 
hruvahydya; the final a, to make -ydyd, is lacking on the brick, as 
Scheil notes. 

9 V‘st-: without the symbol for 7 after the vi. 


Dar. Sus. 9 Scheil (p. 51, with line drawing), stamped on a 
brick; unilingual. 


1 adam | Darayavau’ [/] XS | vazarka | XS | XSy- 
2 anim | XS | DAHnam | Vistaspahya | 

3 puca | Haxaimanisiya | datiy | Da- 

4 rayavaus | XS | mana | AM | AM | adam | AMm | 
5 ayadaiy | AMmaiy | upastaim | baratuv 


“T am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries, son 
of Hystaspes, the Achemenian. Says Darius the king: Mine (is) 
Ahuramazda; Ahuramazda I reverenced; may Ahuramazda bear 
aid to me!” 

The ideogram for Ahuramazda has here a new form; two parallel 
horizontals, followed by four parallel horizontals, then four more 
parallel horizontals, and one vertical; at the second occurrence in 
4, the angle also is impressed as last stroke. It has the same form 
in Dar. Sus. 11. The previously known ideogram, found in Art. 
Ham. 6 and Art. Sus. a4, consists of two horizontals, followed by 
two horizontals, one vertical, and one angle; it is now found also 
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in Dar. Sus. 7 and Art. Sus. 28 Scheil. Apparently the elaborate 
symbol was later simplified. The doubling of the symbol in 4 is 
probably for honorific purposes. 

2 Vistaspahyad: written vi-sa-, without the i. 


Dar. Sus. 10 Scheil (p. 51), stamped on a brick; unilingual. 


1 taitiy | Darayavaus | x- 

2 Sayatiya | va’na | Aura- 
3 mazdaha | tya | amaniyai- 
4 y | kunavanaiy | avamai- 
5 y | visam | ucdram | aha 


“Says Darius the king: By the grace of Ahuramazda, what I 
thought of (that) I will do, all that was well done by me.” 

3-4 amaniyaty: a new form, impf. first sg. mid., with primary 
ending, of man-; the pres. subj. mid., second and third sg., were 
previously known, cf. Johnson, JV 39. 

4 kunavanaiy: with Benveniste, pp. 64-5, and Meillet, BSZP 
30.88, pres. subj. mid. first sg., the exact equivalent of Av. 
karanavane (Yt. 19.43); here (with Benveniste) depending 
directly on amaniyaiy, as is shown by the position of the correla- 
tives tya ... ava. Cf. the similar use of zindsdtiy, Bh. 1. 52. 

5 visam: with Benveniste, p. 65, for Scheil’s vivam; cf. ava 
visam in Dar. NRa 49, Xerx. Pers. a 16, b 25-6. 

6 ucaram: Scheil interprets “une belle oeuvre”, derived from 
Iran. hu-, Skt. su- ‘well, good’ + a derivative of the root kar- 
“make, do”; Benveniste, p. 65, interprets “bien réussi”, com- 
paring Av. éara-, NP car “means”.’° For long-vowel formations 
as the second part of compounds, cf. Av. tz.bdra-, sara-vara-, 
apa-yzara- (AtW 1943). 


Dar. Sus. 11 Scheil (p. 52, with line drawing), on a brick, uni- 
lingual. 


1 adam | Darayavaus | XS | vazarka | XS XSyan- 
2 im | XS DAHniam | Vistaspahya | puga | Ha- 





10 With Benveniste, pp. 65-6, restore Bh. 4.76 avataiy Auramazda 
uc[a]ram kunautuv, according to traces of characters noted by L. W. 
King and R. C. Thompson, Sculpt. and Inscr. of Darius, p. 74, n. 3; instead 
of Tolman’s [wkarta]m, Foy’s and Oppert’s [vazarka]m. 
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3 xamanisya | datiy | Darayavau’ | XS 
4 | vasni | AMha | adam | ava | akunavam | tya | 
5 aldam / BUya / visa]hya | fra’ta | tadayamaiy 


“T am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries, son 
of Hystaspes, the Achemenian. Says Darius the king: By the 
grace of Ahuramazda I brought that about, that I on the whole 
earth may seem exalted.” 

1-2: Scheil’s drawing shows no word-divider where it is not given 
in our transcript above. 

2 Vistaspahyad: written vi-sa-, without the 7. 

2-3 Haximanisya: written -sa-ya, without the i. 

5 [BUyd]: see note on Dar. Sus. 7. 6. 


This inscription is virtually identical with Dar. Sus. a. 


Dar. Sus. 12 Scheil (pp. 53-5, the two-lined inscriptions in line 
drawing), on enameled bricks serving as decorations of the 
palace walls. 

These inscriptions were in all three languages, but the finds, 
though numerous, are mostly very fragmentary, and Scheil has 
unfortunately given us only a selection. The legends are of two 
types ; those in one line, with characters 5 or 6 cm. high, and those 
in two lines, with characters 2.5 to 3.0 cm. high. To the former 
I give the designation a, to the latter the designation b, and I 
distinguish the fragments by raised numerals. 

The average length of the bricks was 35 cm., and each bore about 
9 characters per line in the two-lined inscriptions. The text seems 
to have been taken largely from the Record, with a few variants 
in the merely honorific portions. From fragment b*, where the 
gap between the two lines can be completed from the Record, and 
from a Babylonian fragment (p. 56), Scheil draws the conclusion 
that each unit of inscription consisted of four bricks; but for the 
OP it is the missing part of the panel which consisted of four 
bricks, the unit of inscription consisting of five bricks. Comment 
on this point will be made under each of the two-lined inscriptions. 


at (Record1): ... bi]mi[m... ; or 
(Record 7, 15, 16, 24): ... ba]mi[ya ... ; or 
(Record 24, 28): ... bijmify... 


a? (Record 2): ... XS /] vazarka[... 





le 
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a® (Record 5-6, 8,55): ... | DarayavauS[... 

at (Record 7-8): . . . Haxdmanisjiya | datiy [... 

a’ (Record 11): ... tya / vazar|kam [/ tya / uwvaspam .. . 

a® (Record 21): .. . akunau]8 | va8[nd / Auramazdaha .. . 
This gives a slight confirmation of my restoration of line 21 of 

the Record, already made before I studied these fragments; for in 

all the extant OP inscriptions the only instances of the character 


sa ending the word before vasné are Bh. 1.13 [pat]iydisa vasna 
and Bh. 1.18 pati[ydisa] vasnad, a combination which would hardly 


fit here. 


a’ (Record 22, 34; 56, in Frag. Eta): ... Qa]Salya...; or 
(Record 43-4): ... KuJjgaL... 








bt 
[DAHném / vispa] 


[ahyaya / bim] 


zananam | XS | 
iya | vazarka- 




















We have here a panel only two bricks wide, the second of which 
is preserved entire. It seems to be directly continued by b’. 





b? - ‘ 
[ya / djarai[y / 
mahis|ta | [baga 


apty / Vist- 
nam... | 











The text is restored after Dar. NRa 10-3, Dar. Sz. ¢ 5, Dar. Sus. 15 
Scheil; paruvzandndm is equally possible instead of vispazandndm ; 
cf. citations in Johnson, JV 34s. v. The whole is a slightly am- 
plified version of the Record, 6-9. The gap in b? is long, and 
contains about 6 bricks, the characters between the two lines of b? 
amounting to about 57 aside from the lost ones on brick b? itself. 
This panel had therefore 7 bricks. 


3 





[/ ak|unau[s /a | 
/ majrti[yam / a 


hyaya / BU ya 











The first line comes from the Record, 15, and the second from 
16-7; the characters in the gap, and not on brick b’, are therefore 
43, including two ideograms, or 47 if no ideograms were used: 
which would fill 5 bricks, making a panel of 6 bricks. 
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b* [ ... da] | raniya[m / haca 
. ida] | | akari[y / kas 


/Spardi... 
aka .. 
























The first line comes from the Record 35, and the second line 
from 37; the characters in the gap, and not on brick b*, are 35, 
making 4 bricks in the gap, and a panel of 5 bricks (not of 4, as 
Scheil, p. 55, wrongly calculates). 





























b® [ar 
arjana 


sada... 
da / pista... | 

The first line comes from the Record 40, and the second from 
42; the characters in the gap, and not on brick b®, are 31, making 
four full-sized bricks and one half-sized brick in the gap, unless 


the characters were crowded to make only 4 bricks, or spread to 
cover 5: a panel of 54 bricks, or possibly 5 or 6. 


data|m | u[ta/a 
m /| tyana [/ di 

















b® [abagaint 
haca / a 


ya] | ida [/ kart 
va]|daka | a[bariy 


a/Abwa... 
/martiya... | 











The first line comes from the Record 45-6, the second from 47; 
the characters in the gap, and not on brick b*, are 31, making 3 
full-sized bricks and one half-sized brick (barring crowded or 
spread writing): a panel of 44 bricks. 








The panels are accordingly 2, 7, 5, 6, 54, 44 bricks in length; 
it is natural that they should vary to fit the space between the 
various architectural members—columns, pillars, doorways, angles 
of any kind. 


Dar. Sus. 13 Scheil (p. 58, with line drawing), two lines running 
vertically downward on the lower part of the robe of a 
colossal limestone statue; a Bab. fragment and an Elam. 
fragment may or may not have the same text. 


1 [0atiy / Dérayavaus / XS / tyamaiy / AM /] niyas[taya / ava 
/ adam 

2 /akunavam / AMm / ayadaiy /] AM | Darayavaum | XS[yam 
/ patuv | 


“ Says Darius the king: what to me Ahuramazda ordered, that 
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I did; I reverenced Ahuramazda; may Ahuramazda protect Darius 
the king!” 

The restoration, here given is of course highly problematic, but 
follows the phrasing of other inscriptions; Scheil makes very 
limited suggestions. The second line begins with the lower half 
of an angle, which may be the final stroke of the ideogram for 
Ahuramazda. 


Dar. Sus. 14 Scheil (pp. 59-60, with line drawing), the ends of 
four lines on a marble plaque broken into two pieces, but 
perfectly joined ; there is a Bab. version, also much damaged. 


1 [baga / vazarka / AM / hya / aku)nas 

2 [/ Darayavaum / XSyam / batiy] | Da- 

3 [rayavaus / XS / vasna / AMha /] Cis- 
4 [aya / ima / +++ + + / akunalvam 


“A great god is Ahuramazda, who made Darius king. Says 
Darius the king: By the grace of Ahuramazda, at Susa I made 
this statue.” 

Badly mutilated character in italics: 4 ]vam. 

The restoration is again very problematic; Scheil completes only 
the words of which portions remain. The Bab. fragment shows 
that the inscription refers to a marble statue or to the slabs of 
marble forming the base of the statue. 

The OP inscription began with the first line as here given, but 
it is possible that there were additional lines after line 4. 


Dar. Sus. 15 Scheil (pp. 61-5, with line drawing), on a marble 
slab, the ends of the first 13 lines of the obverse and of the 
last three lines of the obverse ; also, a small part of an Elam. 
version. 


[baga / vazarka / Auramazda /] hya | i[m]a- 

[m / bimim / ada / hya] | avam | as- 

[manam / ada / hya / mar]|tiyam | ad- 

[a / hya / Siyatim /] ada | mart- 

[iyahya / hya / Darayavaum] | XSm | ak- 

[unaus / aivam / paruvna|jm | XSm | a- 

[ivam / paruvnam / framat]jairam | a- 

[dam / Darayavaus / XS / vazarka] | XS | XSy- 
3 
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9 [anim / XS / DAHnam / vis]pazania- 
10 [nam / XS / ahyaya / BU ya | vaza- 

11 [rkaya / duratyapty / Vis]tas- 
12 [pahya / puca / Haxaimanisiya /| Par- 

13 [sa / Parsahya / pucga / Ariya /] Ari- 
14 [ya / cua /... ] 

On the reverse: 

rl [mam / Auramazda / patu]v | hada [/ v- 
r2 Waibis / bagaibis / utamaiy /] vitam | u- 
r3 [ta / tyamaiy / nt] pistam 


“A great god is Ahuramazda, who created this earth, who 
created yonder sky, who created man, who created welfare for man, 
who made Darius king, one king of many, one lord of many. I 
am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of countries containing 
all peoples, king of this great earth far and wide, son of Hystaspes, 
the Achemenian, Persian, son of a Persian, Aryan, of Aryan 
lineage. . . 

“ May Ahuramazda with the royal gods protect me and my house 
and what (has been) inscribed by me! ” 

The first characters recorded as visible in lines 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 13 
of the obverse and in 1 of the reverse are badly mutilated. 

As Scheil remarks, the obverse of this inscription is identical 
with Dar. NRa; but it is uncertain whether the identity extended 
to the end. An Elamite fragment corresponds to Dar. NRa 16-26; 
but the reverse of the OP, as found at Susa, seems to be different. 
Scheil inserts dipim in the last line after tyamaiy; but dipim is a 
feminine noun, and the preserved -pistam can be only masculine 
or neuter, not feminine. I have therefore omitted dipim, especially 
in view of the wider spacing of the characters in the last line, as 
compared with those of the preceding line. 


Dar. Sus. 16 Scheil (pp. 65-7, with line drawings), several frag- 
mentary inscriptions on marble plaques; restorations and 
much mutilated letters both in italics: 


16A: 1 eee 
> ses Be bee 
3... / aujrataram [/... 
3 [au]ra@aram: Scheil’s restoration, which he translates “ pro- 
tégé de Dieu”; presumably the second part from the root in Av. 


1g, 





in a en 
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isar- “vereinigen”” (AtW 1563), so that the word would mean 
“united with, follower of Ahura”. 


16 B: two fragments belonging to the same plaque: 


1 coe ME ose 

2 .../ Dérajyavaus [/... ... | wjeas[ma... 
S «sof OE .«. ... |na-sa-ta[ ... 
4 ... jm | ma |ka[... ooo SPE ME + «+ 


For adand, cf. Bh. 1.5; or na may be for ha, with first angle 
omitted, when we should have [Awramaz]daha. Similarly, in 
na-sa-ta, the first character may be ha. (These notes from Scheil, 


p- 65.) 


16C:1 [.../2XS8 /] DAHyinim [/ Vistaspahya / puca / 
2 Haszimanisjiya | dtatiy [/ Darayavaus / 
3 XS / Auramaz]dim | adam [/ ayadaiy / Auramazda 
4 / mam / patuv] | utamai[y / vidam] 


“ ... , king of countries, son of Hystaspes, the Achzemenian. 
Says Darius the king: Ahuramazda I reverenced; may Ahura- 
mazda protect me and my house! ” 

The restorations, of which Scheil made but part, are problematic, 
but seem to represent the intent of the inscription. 


16D: [baga / vazarka / Auramazdé /hya/... 
b cdacncccsanssonsns / hya / aspam /] ah- 
2 [yaya / bimiya / kunautiy / hjya | mart- 
3 [iyam / haruvahyaya / bimiya] | kunau- 
4 [tiy / hya / Darayavaum / XSyam / kunajutiy | 
5 [ahyaya / bimiya / hyamaiy / uvaspaca /]| uratacd | 
6 [kunautiy / adam / ayadaiy / Autamazda]m | mim | Au- 
% [ramazda / patuv / uta / tyamaiy /] kartam | 


“A great god is Ahuramazda, who . . . , who makes the horse 
on this earth, who makes man on the whole earth, who makes 
Darius king of this earth, who makes for me good horses and good 
wagons. I reverenced Ahuramazda; may Ahuramazda protect me 
and what (has been) done by me!” 

Scheil restored only the formula in the last line, which gives 
the length of the lines. The remainder of the restoration is fanci- 
ful; but the greater length of lines 5 and 6 is justified because 
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they show 7 and 8 characters respectively in the preserved part, 
while the lines 2, 3, 4, 6 show each but 5 characters. 

3-4 kunautiy: present indicative; a new phrasing for the usual 
past akunaus. 

5 [uvaspd-ca]: supplied as a counterpart to ura@d-cad. The 
word is already known in OP as an adj.; for use as substantive, 
cf. OP ucasma “(good) eye ”, to Av. ca8man-, and Av. hu-xsnao6ra- 
“(good) knee”, hu-paitistdana- “(good) leg”, hv-apah- “ good 
deed”, hvira- “hero” (subst. in Yt. 13.38, according to AiW 
1858). 

5 uraéd-cai: “et les bons chars”, in Scheil’s version; cf. Av. 
raba- “ Wagen” (AitW 1506), Skt. ratha- “chariot”, su-ratha- 
“having a good chariot”. For substantival use, see on wvaspi, 
above. 


16 E: on both sides of a marble plaque, parts of the first four and 
of the last four lines; the opening formula shows that 
very little is to be restored at the left. 


[ba]ga | vazar[ka / Auramazda / hya / im- 
a|m | bimim [/ ada / hya / avam / as- 


m]anam | ad[a / hya / martiyam / a- 
da /|hya[/... 


Reverse: 


... /] O[atiy / Darayavaus / XS / ma- 

m /| Auramaz[da / patuv / hada / vidaib- 
is /| bagaibi[s / + + + + + / Aura- 
maz|da | duv[am / dausta / biya 


“A great god (is) Ahuramazda, who created this earth, who 
created yonder heaven, who created man, who... 

“ ... Says Darius the king: May Ahuramazda with the royal 
gods protect me! ..., may Ahuramazda be a friend to thee.” 

Scheil completed the obverse, but not all of the reverse. If his 
restoration of the last line is right (and it is hard to see what 
6a-u-va- can represent except Owvam), then a vocative is needed 
in the gap left unfilled above, as antecedent to the pronoun of the 
second person; some word meaning “ reader ”, “friend”, “ loyal 
subject ”, “ passer-by ”, would be appropriate. 
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Xerx. Sus. 23 Scheil (p. 81, with line drawing), in two lines on 
the base of a column; trilingual. 


1 taitiy | XSayar8a | xSdyatdiya | vaina | Auramazdaih[a / ima /] 
2 hadiS | Darayavaus | xSayatiya | akunaus | hya | mana [/ pita] 


“Says Xerxes the king: By the grace of Ahuramazda, this 
palace Darius the king made, who (was) my father.” 


Scheil’s copy has a-ku-u-na-u-u-sa, presumably by dittography in 
copying. 
This inscription is a duplicate of Xerx. Sus.; see Tolman, APL 1. 


Xerx. Sus. 25 Scheil (pp. 84-5, with line drawing), two copies 
of a four-lined inscription on the base of a column; also a 
Bab. version in two copies, each in 5 lines. 


[adam / Xsayarsa / XS / vazarka / XS / XSyanam / XS / 
DAHy]i’nim XS / a’ 

[hyaya / BUya / Darayavahaus / XSyahya / puca / Haxima)- 
n?isiya |? 

[Oatiy / XSayarsa / XS / Darayavaus / XS / hadis / t}ma | 
*akunaus |? 

[hya / mana / pita / vasna / Auramazdaha / adam /a|k?unavam? 


“T am Xerxes, great king, king of kings, king of countries, king 
of this earth, son of Darius the king, the Achemenian. Says 
Xerxes the king: Darius the king built this palace, who (was) my 
father ; by the grace of Ahuramazda I (also) built it.” 

Badly damaged characters: al Ju-, 4 |k-; b1 ]n-, 3 Ja-, 
4 ju-. In b 3, a-ku-u-na-Sa is written, with omission of the second 
u. The Bab. version gives part of the name Darius in the third 
line. 

Scheil restores [hadis ima]m in 3, after line 4 of the Bab.: 
[ha|-dis a-ga-a, where hadis may be borrowed from the OP; the 
postposition of the demonstrative is peculiar, but may be due to 
the influence of the Bab. But he is wrong in restoring a feminine 
demonstrative, after Art. Sus. c 5, Art. Sus. 28.3; for in inscrip- 
tions of Xerxes the correct neuter form is always used, as in Xerx. 
Pers. c, d, Sus. 2. 
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Xerx. Sus. 26 Scheil (p. 86, with line drawing) ; on a fragment 
of a marble plaque; unilingual. 


1 [adam / Xsayarsa / xidyabiya / vazarka / x8a)yatiya | xSaya- 
[Oiyanam / xsdya- 

2 Giya / dahyindm / Darayavahaus / xsdyabiyajhya | puca | 
Ha[zaimanisiya / 

3 Odtiy / Xsaydrsa / xsayabiya / xsayabiyanjam | pasa[va / tya 
/ adam / xsaya- 

4 @iya / abavam / aita / adam / yanam / jadiyamily | Aura- 
[mazdiam / mam / 

5 Auramazda / patuv / hada / bagatbis / utamaiy /] xSaca[m] 


“T am Xerxes, great king, king of kings, king of provinces, son 
of king Darius, the Achemenian. Says Xerxes, king of kings: 
After that I became king, I pray this (as) a favor of Ahuramazda, 
may Ahuramazda with the gods protect me and my kingdom.” 

The first characters of lines 1 and 2, and the first and last char- 
acters in lines 4 and 5 are badly damaged. , 

The inscription is assigned by Scheil to Xerxes rather than to 
Darius because of xsacgam in the final prayer, a phrasing found in 
inscriptions of Xerxes (Pers. a, b, d; restoration merely in Xerx. 
Van). 

For the idiom in 4, cf. Dar. Pers. d 21 and NRa 54. The inser- 
tions from tya to yanam are mine; so also the addition of hada 
bagaibis in 5. At the end there may have been uta tyamaty kartam, 
as in Xerx. Pers. b, d. 


Dar. II Sus. 5A Scheil (p. 31; p. 41, with line drawing). 


© Bisesas / vasni / AM\ha | st[inam / a]tagainam | Dara- 
2 [yavaus / XS / akunalus | Dara[yavaw]m | AM piatuv 


“ By the grace of Ahuramazda the stone column Darius the king 
made; may Ahuramazda protect Darius!” 

Much mutilated characters in italics: 1 ]ha; 2 Jui. 

Scheil, p. 82, remarks on his No. 24 that the third person verb 
akunaus shows that the king named in the inscription is not the 
writer of it. But the prayer for protection must refer to a living 
king and not to his dead father, and this is accordingly an inscrip- 
tion of Darius. As between Darius I and Darius II, I have as- 
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signed the inscription to the latter because of the similarity in 
phrasing to Dar. II Sus. 24 and Art. Ham. b. 

1 [AM]hda: so for Scheil’s ]nd; I take the character na to be 
a ha lacking the first angle-sign. But unless other lines of text 
preceded, the space requires the full writing of the name, despite 
the use of the ideogram in the next line. 

2 st[ainam a]@againam: the space requires -nam in the noun as 
in the adj. Though stind a@againiya in Dar. Sus. 1.45 is fem., 
there may later have been a doublet form of masc. gender in OP, 
as in Avestan (AtW 1067). Unvala’s emendation to stindim 
abagainém is therefore unnecessary. 


Dar. II Sus. 24 Scheil (pp. 82-3, with line drawing), in three 
lines on the base of a column; a fragmentary Bab. inscrip- 
tion of different content stands on the same column. 


1 [apadinam / st]inaya [/ abagainam / Daralya- 
2 [vaus / XS / vaza|rka | akunau[s / Da]raya- 
3 [vaum / AM / pa]tuv | hada | BGibis 


“The stone palace of the columns Darius the great king built; 
may Ahuramazda with the gods protect Darius! ” 

Mutilated characters in italics: 1 ]ya-; 2 -na-u-[, ]ra-ya-; 
3 |tu-u-va. An ideogram for baga “god” is here found for the 
first time; it consists of a horizontal, followed by another hori- 
zontal, an angle, and a second angle. 

The inscription is here restored after Art. Ham. b (q. v. on 
apadinam) ; cf. also Dar. Sus. 5 and Dar. II Sus. 5 A. The name 
of the king does not appear in either the OP or the Bab., but the 
certain ya at the end of line 2 requires either Darius or Xerxes; 
and this ya is preceded by the lower part of a vertical which could 
belong to the ra preceding the ya in Da-a-ra-ya-va-u-ma, but could 
not be the sa preceding the ya in Xa-Sa-ya-a-ra-Sa-a-ma. The 
spacing also favors the name of Darius. 

Scheil assigns this inscription to Xerxes, but I have given it 
to Darius II for the same reasons as the preceding inscription 
(Scheil’s 5 A). 

1 [st]anaya: a form unexplained from either the fem. stem 
(Dar. Sus. 1.45) or the masc. (Dar. IT Sus. 5 A, q. v.) ; we expect 
stindnam “of the columns” (like Scheil’s restoration in Dar. 
Sus. 5). Possibly it is an abbreviated gen. pl. *stindyaim, with 
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~dyam replacing -dnaim by the analogy of -dyd in the gen., loc., 
abl. sg. of fem. d stems. 


Art. Sus. 28 Scheil (pp. 91-3, with line drawing), on the base of 
a column ; trilingual. 


1 [a]dam | ArtaxSaci | XS | vazarka | XS XSyinam | XS | 
DAHyiinim XS | a[hyaya / 

2 BU ya | Darayavaus | XSahya | puca | Haxaimanigya | datiy | 
Arta[xsaga / XS / 

3 vain]a | AMha | imam | hadi’ | tya | jivadiy 
adam | aku[navam / 

4 AM / u]ta | Mitra | maim | patuv | haca | vispa | gasta | uta- 
[maiy / hadis] 





paradayadam | 


“T am Artaxerxes, great king, king of kings, king of countries, 
king of this earth, son of Darius the king, the Achemenian. Says 
Artaxerxes the king: By the grace of Ahuramazda this is the 
palace which I in my lifetime built as a pleasant retreat; may 
Ahuramazda and Mithra protect me from all harm, and my 
palace.” 

Badly mutilated characters: 2 ]y-, 4 -ta[. 

As in all inscriptions of Artaxerxes IT, the writing shows inac- 
curacy, as appears from the following comments: 

1 Artaxsagad: the -ta- begins with three parallel horizontals 
instead of two. 

2 Dérayavaus: nom. form, for gen. 

2 XS-a-ha-ya-a: for the usual XS-ya-ha-ya-a. 

2 Hazximanisya: written without the 7 after the Sa. 

3 imam hadigs: fem. demonstrative modifying neuter noun, as 
in Art. Sus. c 5. 

3 j'vadiy: written ji-va- instead of ji-t-va-, and the 71 character 
closes with two parallel horizontals instead of three. 

4 M'tra: without the separate i character, as always except in 
Art. Ham. b. 

4 patuv: singular verb with two subjects; or possibly plural, 
pa"tuv. 

4 gasta: with long vowel in the first syllable, though in Dar. 
NRa 57-8 the vowel is short—if the two words be identical. 

The meaning of jivadiy paradayaddm is uncertain, but it is con- 
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sidered by Scheil to be “ without doubt the name of the palace ”, 
just as Xerx. Pers. a12 gives the name visadahyum “of all 
nations” to his duvar@i- “colonnade”; he compares the poetic 
name of Babylon TIN-TIR(ki) = Subat balati “séjour de vie”, 
and the Avestan patridaéza- “ Umwallung, Ummauerung” (AiW 
865), whence Greek mapddewos, NP pdaléz “garden”. Benveniste, 
p. 67, rejects this explanation and conjectures that there is here a 
corruption, since the equivalent of Av. pairidaéza- would in the 
accusative be pa-ra-t-da-i-da-ma, and not pa-ra-da-ya-da-a-ma; 
though the second part might be identical with OP dida. It is 
tempting to conjecture that the phrase should be as follows: 
ima hadis tya jivadiy parididim adam akunavam “this (is) the 
palace which I in my lifetime constructed as an enclosure (= safe 
and pleasant place)”. The accusative phrase, with the wrong 
gender, is transferred to the nominative; j‘vadiy is for nom. jiva 
with the particle -diy = Av. zi, Skt. hi; cf. ufrasta-diy Bh. 4. 69 ; 
and paradayadaém is miswritten. Cf. par[idistam] Dar. Sus. 1. 56, 
with note. 


Dar. Ham. b; trilingual, in duplicate on a gold and a silver plate. 
Cf. J. M. Unwalla, in Jame Jamshed, Sept. 30, 1926 (not 
accessible to me) ; E. Herzfeld, Deut. Lit.-Zeitg. 47. 2105-8 
(1926); Sidney Smith, JRAS 1926. 433-6; C. D. Buck, 
Lang. 3.1-5 (192%); L. H. Gray, JRAS 1927. 97-101; 
J. M. Unwalla, “Two New Historical Documents of the 
Great Achemenian King Darius Hystaspes ”, in Journal of 
the Cama Oriental Institute, No. 10, 1-3 (1927); F. H. 
Weissbach, ZfA 37.291-4 (1927); E. Schwentner, ZII 
6.171-3 (1928); E. Herzfeld, “A New Inscription of 
Darius from Hamadan”, in Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 34, 7 + iii pp. (1928). 

The two tablets (gold, 19x 19 cm.; silver, 10.5 x 14.5 cm.) were 
found by a Persian near Hamadan, between old building blocks. 





“T still hold to the interpretation of Bh. 4.69 which I offered in JAOS 
35. 351-2: avaiy mai dausta [biy]a ufrastadiy parsd “these do thou not 
befriend; verily punish them well (-punished)”, in which ufrastd is acc. pl., 
and -diy is the emphatic enclitic. Benveniste’s view, BSLP 31. 2. 64-5, is 
that diy is a resumptive pronoun; but he would have to assume that 
di-i-ya is written by error for di-i-a = dis, which is more difficult than 
my view. 
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After he had cut them into several pieces for smelting, a dealer in 
antiques noticed the inscriptions and bought them, put the pieces 
together and had photographs made; line drawing of the gold 
tablet in Smith’s article, and reproduction of the photograph of 
the silver tablet in Unwalla’s. The two texts agree absolutely 
except in the line division; one or more characters at the end of 
each of the first seven lines of the gold tablet stand at the beginning 
of the next line of the silver tablet. An occasional character is 
damaged, and the first character is lost in lines 1-4 (two in line 3) 
of the silver tablet ; but no doubt whatever exists as to any reading. 
Our text follows the line division of the gold tablet. 


1 Darayavaus | XS | vazarka | XS | XSyanim | XS | dahy- 
uvnim | Vistaspahya | puca | Haxaimaniiiya | 

ditiy | Dirayavaus | XS | ima | xSacam | tya | ada- 

m | darayaimiy | hata | Sakaibi8 | tyaiy | pa- 

ra | Sugdam | amata | yata | 4 | Ku&a | haca | Hida- 

uv | amata | yata | 4 | Sparda | tyamaiy | Aurama- 

zda | frabara | hya | matista | baginim | m- 

am | Auramazda | patuv | utamaiy | vitam 


on SD Or W W 


“ Darius the great king, king of kings, king of the countries, son 
of Hystaspes, the Achemenian. Says Darius the king: This is the 
kingdom which I hold, from the Scythians who are beyond Sog- 
diana, from there to Ethiopia; from India, from there to Sardis— 
(the kingdom) which to me Ahuramazda gave, the greatest of gods. 
May Ahuramazda protect me and my royal house.” 

1 XSyaném: written -ya-na-a-ma; the a which should follow 
the ya to give the proper length in the correct -yaném has been 
omitted by error. 

1-2 dahyuvnim: -ya-u-va-na-, in imitation of paruvnim (Dar. 
NRa 6, 7; Art. Pers. a6, 7 in all copies; Art. Pers. b 8-9, 10), 
which extends the orthography of nominative paruv into the 
paradigm before a consonantal ending; cf. also the compound 
paruvzanindm (Xerx. Pers. b. 15-6, da 11, db 15-6; divided into 
two words paruv / zanaéndm Xerx. Pers. a 8 all copies, ca 7%, cb 11-2, 
Van 12), where the writing of the simplex has entered the 
compound. 

4-6 hacad governs the instr. Sakaibis 4, but the loc. Hidauv 6. 
On the syncretism of these cases with the usual abl. after haca, 
see Buck, /. c., pp. 3-4. 








) 
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4-5 para: cf. avaparad Bh. 3.71, hydéparam Bh. 3. 48, 63.1? 

5 Sugdam: the writing sa-u-ga-da-ma of this passage shows, as 
has long been suspected, that the writing sa-u-gu-u-da = Suguda 
(Bh. 1.16, Dar. NRa 23; both somewhat mutilated; abl. in Dar. 
Sus. 1. 38, complete) is an incorrect representation ; cf. Av. suyda-, 
Greek Soyd-vav7. 

5 amata: an ablatival adverb in -tos, from the demonstrative 
stem ama-, found (rarely) in Sanskrit; so Buck, pp. 4-5, and 
Jackson ap. Gray, p. 101. Cf. OP paruviyata, Av. x°atd, aiwité, 
Skt. dtas, itas, tdtas, etc. (Whitney, Skt. Gram. § 1098), Greek 
éyrés, extés, Latin caelitus, funditus, etc.; amata / yata / & “ hine 
usque ad ” (Buck). Amata is not to be associated with the dubious 
reading dmata Bh. 1.7, a. 11 (Smith), nor taken as a participle to 
d-mad- (Herzfeld), nor to d-man- (Weissbach), nor to d-md- 
(Schwentner), nor as from *4é-sma-ta with pronominal element 
*sma (Gray). 

5 yata: already known as a conjunction “ while ”, found in Bh. 
and in Dar. NRa 51; but here for the first time as part of a prepo- 
sitional yata / &@ “unto”. Ydaté alone is a preposition in Dar. 
Sus. 1. 

5 ad: previously known in OP as postposition enclitic to the 
locative, but here for the first time as independent word. 

5 Kusa, 6 Sparda: probably abl. sg. with @ to denote the goal, 
as in Skt.; so Buck and Gray. Another possibility is that they 
are acc. pl. of the ethnic; cf. Sparda “Sardians” in Dar. Sus. 
1,52, for the Avestan has also the acc. with @ in this use. 


Art. Ham. b; unilingual, in one long line on the base of a col- 
umn; published by E. Herzfeld, Altorientalische Studien 
Bruno Meissner zum 60. Geburtstag 1928 gewidmet = 
Mitteilungen der altorientalischen Gesellschaft, 4. 85-6. 

apadinam | stiinadya | atagainam | ArtaxSaca | XS | vazarka | 

a[kuna]us | hya | Darayavaus | XS | pucd | Haxaimanisiya | 

Mit[ra mam / patuv] 

“The stone palace of the columns Artaxerxes the great king 
built, the son of King Darius, the Achemenian. May Mithra 
protect me! ” 


“The finding of the word here shows that Rawlinson, JRAS 10.297 
(1846), was right in restoring Dar. NRa 28-9 Saka / tyai[y / pa]radraya, 
where later scholars have read taradraya. 





a ce 
PEPER OOTY were 


= So Ne Sg Gey gE RD 


a 
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Badly mutilated characters in italics: a[ku- ... -vaws.., 
pugé | Haxama-... Mit. 

The inscription was found at Hamadan by Herzfeld in June, 
1926, and (as he remarks) has the usual inaccuracies of the in- 
scriptions of Artaxerxes II: the lack of a demonstrative at the 
beginning, the strange stinay(a) instead of the genitive plural, 
the use of the nominative of Darius and of the ideogram for king 
without inflectional ending instead of the genitive forms, the long 
final of pugd. 

apadinam: hitherto found as apaddna only, Art. Sus. a3, Art. 
Ham. a5; this form with -m suggests that the word is really a 
neuter -no- stem, a commoner formation than the -nes / nos- stem 
assumed for apadana. One writing or the other must be incorrect. 

stindya: apparently an error for stindndm ; but cf. note on Dar. 
II Sus. 24. 

Mit[ra / mam / patuv]: Herzfeld’s restoration, which is very 
probable, in view of the writing M‘tra in Art. Ham. a6, instead 
of Miéra as in Art. Pers. a, b, Art. Sus. a. 


GRAMMATICAL SUMMARY 


These inscriptions add the following to our knowledge of the 
Old Persian language; the occurrence of the words and forms and 
the notes upon them in the preceding commentary may be found 
by using the “ Concordance and Glossary ”: 


Phonology: Primitive IE tn > Iranian 6n > OP Sn : arasnis. 
Anaptyxis: incorrect in Suguda; cf. Sugdam. 


Morphology: nouns, adjectives, pronouns. 
d-stem, ndm. in -@: ubd. 
i-stem, apm. in -i§: arasnis. 
i-stem, adj. npf. in -iya: abagainiya. 
Pronominal gsf. formed on stem from gsm.: haruvahyaya. 
Similar lsf., but with haplology: visahyd. 
Pronominal isn.: tyand@; abl. sg. n. on inst. stem: avand. 


Morphology: verbs: 
Pret. ind. act. 3 dual: ajivatam; see under jiv-. 
Pret. ind. act. 3 pl.: akunavasa; see under kar-. 
Pret. ind. mid. 1 sg.: amaniyaty; see under man-. 
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Pres. subj. mid. 1 sg.: kunavdnaiy; see under kar-. 
Pret. ind. pass. 3 sg. or pl.: frdsah[y], akanty, akariy, ajanty, 
abariy f[rabariy]; see under asah-, kan-, kar-, jan-, bar-. 


Syntax : 

apiy, postposition w. acc., 1. 54. 

para, preposition w. acc., DHb. 4. 

yata, prep. w. loc., 1. 32, 34; w. adv. (restoration), 1. 23. 

yata a, prep. phrase w. abl., DHb. 5, 6. 

hacd, prep. w. abl. (often); w. inst., DHb. 4 Sakaibis; w. loc., 
1. 33 Babirauv, 1.44 Hidauv, DHb. 5 Hidauv; w. adv., 1.47 
avadasa. 

tya, conj. w. ind., introducing object clause of fact, 1, 28, 28, 29; 
clause of result, 11.4; indep. jussive, 7.5 (restoration) ; 
pasa[va tya| “after this, that”, XS 26. 3. 


Vocabulary: the following new words are found: 

Nouns: [aw]radaram, azxsaina, a[6agam], arasnis, arjana[m], 
ardatam, asada, istis, ura6a, katam, kapautaka, karnuvaka, 
kasaka, Oaramis, Oikd, darana[m], daraniyam, naurina, ny- 
kara, paradayadam, pirus, barsna, yaka, sikaba +- uda, stina. 
Places: Abiradus, Ujaiy, [Ka]rmané, Kusa, Cisayd, Laba- 
nina. Ethnics: Madayé, Mudrayd, Yauna, Sparda. 

Adjectives: ucaéram, uba, daruva, frasam, frasta, vispd. Partici- 
ples: [unid]atam, par[idistam], katam, pista. 

Verbs: [a]varasa[m], frasah[y]. 

Adverbs: [an]iya0a, amata, -diy, diradasa, fravata. 

Prepositions: apty (postposition), para, yata, yata a. 


Orthographic Variation or Error: 

Failure to write 7: jivadiy AS 28.3; M‘tra AS 28.4, cf. Mitra 
AHb; V'staspahyad 8.9, 9.2, 11.2. 

Semivowels before consonants: dahyuvném DHb. 1; niykara 1. 49 
(divided [nt]y / ka[ra] in 9). 

Miscellaneous: apadanam AHb; imam AS 28. 3; akunas 14.1, XS 
25 b.3; XS gen. AHb; XSahya AS 28.2; XSyandm DHb. 1; 
gasta AS 28.4; dacaram 4. 3; Darayavaus gen. AS 28. 2, AHb; 
paradayadam AS 28.3; pucga AHb; stinam D?S 5A. 1, stinaya 
D?S 24.1, AHb; Havamanisya 11.2, AS 28.2; haruvahyaya 
8. 8. 
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CoNCORDANCE AND GLOSSARY 


All the words in the preceding inscriptions are listed in the 
Concordance, except those in Fragment ? of No. 1 (see p. 196), 
those in No. 12, and most of those in 16A and B. 


Number alone = Inscription of Darius I at Susa. 


XS = Inscription of Xerxes at Susa. 

D*S = Inscription of Darius IT at Susa. 

AS = Inscription of Artaxerxes II at Susa. 
DH = Inscription of Darius I at Hamadan. 

AH = Inscription of Artaxerxes II at Hamadan. 


The line number is omitted if the inscription has but one line. 

An overrunning word is listed by the line in which it begins. 

r before line numbers means line of the reverse side. 

- means that one or more characters of the word are entirely lost. 

° means that the word is a restoration merely. 

n means that there is a note to this word at this place in the commentary. 

The tense of verbs is indicated, if it is not the present; the mood, if not 
indicative; the voice, if not active; the person and number, if not 
third singular. 


a- neg. prefix, see awsaina. 

a- “this” ahydyd gsf. 1.7-, 15; 3.2°; 4.2°; 5.1-; 6.1-, 4; 7.1°; 15. 10°; 
16D. 5°; XS 25.1-; AS 28.1-. ahydyd Isf.: 7.2°; 16D. 1-. 

a “to”, prep. w. abl.: DHb. 5n, 6. 

aita “this”, asn.: XS 26. 4°. 

aivam “one”, asm.: 1.4-,5-; 15. 6°, 6-. 

aurasaram “united with Ahura”, asm.: 16A. 3-n. 

Auramazdé “ Ahuramazda”, nsm.: 1. 1-, 8-, 14-, 15-, 17°, 19°, 21°, 57-; 
18. 3°; 6.3°; 15.1°, rl°; 16C.3°; 16D.6-; 16E.1°, r2-, r3-; XS 
26.5°; DHb.6,8. Auramazddm, acc.: 1.18-; 16C.3-; 16D.6-; XS 
26. 4-. Awramazdéha, gen.: 1. 12, 21°, 56-; 6.4°; 10.2. Auramazdahi, 
gen.: X§23.1-; XS25.4°. AM, nom.: 7.3°,3°,4,6°; 9. 4n, 4,5; 
13. 1°, 2; 14.1°; D?S5A.2; D?S 24. 3°; AS 28.4°. AMm, acc.: 9.4; 
13.2°. AMha, gen.: 4.3°; 11.4; 14.3°. AMha: 7.4°,5; D*S 
5A. 1-n; AS 28. 3. 

axsaina “ hematite ”, nsm.: 1.39n. 

abagam “rock”, asm.: 1. 24-n. 

abagainam “of stone”, asm.: D?S 5A. 1-n; D*S 24.1°; AHb. aéagainiya, 
npf.: 1. 45n. 

Aéuriya “ Assyrian”, nsm.: 1. 32. 

adam “I”, nom.: 1.5,18°; 2; 3.1; 41°; 5.1; 6.1-; 7.1°,2°,5°; 8.1; 
9.1,4; 11.1,4,5-; 13.1°; 15.7-; 16C.3; 16D.6°; XS 25.1°, 4°; 
XS 26. 1°, 3°, 4°; AS 28.1-,3; DHb.3. mdm, ace.: 1.9, 10, 14-,17-, 
57; 6.3°; 7.4-,6°; 15.rl°; 16C.4°; 16D.6; 16E.rl°; XS 26. 4°; 
AS 28.4; DHb. 7; AHb®. mand, gen.: 1. 12-, 13,58; 9.4; XS 23,2; 








t 
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tee 
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XS 25.4°. -maiy, gen.: 1.10-, 16°, 18°, 19°, 20°, 57-,58-; 7.3°,3°, 
5°,6°; 9.5; 10.4; 13.1°; 15.r2°,r3°; 16C.4-; 16D.5°,7°; XS 
26.5°; AS 28.4°; DHb. 6, 8. 

aniyd “ other, one or other (part of) ”, nsf.: 1. 25-n, 26-. 

aniyaoa “ otherwise ”: 7. 3-n. 

apadinam “ palace”, asn.: D®S 24.1°; AHbn. 

apiy “on”, postposition w. acc.: 1.54n; cf. diraiyapiy. 

Abiradus “ Aphrodisias ”, nom.; 1. 46n. 

amata “ thence”: DHb. 5n, 6. 

ar- “go, come”; ava + ar- “go down”, avdrasam pret. 1 sg.: 1. 24-n. 

arasnis “ cubit, foot”, apm.: 1.26n, 26. 

Ariya “ Aryan”, nsm.: 15.13°. Ariya ciga “of Aryan lineage”, nsm.: 
15. 13-. 

arjanam “ornamentation ”, nsn.: 1, 23°n, 41-n. 

Artawvsaga “ Artaxerxes”, nsm.: AS 28. In, 2-; AHb. 

ardatam “ silver ”, nsn.: 1. 40n. 

Arsdéma “ Arsames ”, nsm.: 1. 13-n. 

ava, verbal prefix, see ar-. 

ava “that”; avam asm. 1.2°; 15.2; 16E.2°. avdm, asf.: 1.27. ava, 
nsn.: 1. 20°, 42; 10.4. ava, asn.: 1.21°; 7.4°; 11.4; 13.1°. avand, 
abl.-inst. sg. n.: 1.31n. avaiy, npm.: 1. 48, 50°, 51, 53, 54°. 

avaoad “then”: 1.14°n; 16. 4°. 

avadé “ there”: 1. 48. 

avadasa “ thence ”: 1. 47n. 

dvahanam “ village”, nsn.: 1. 46-. 

asada “ copper ”, nsm.: 1. 40n. 

asah-, in fra + asah- “construct”: frdsahy, pret. pass.: 1. 27-n. 

aspam “horse”, asm.: 1.16°n; 16D.1°. 

asmdnam “ firmament”, asm.: 1.2-; 15.2-; 16E. 2-. 

dha “be”, pret.: 16.4°; 7.4; 10.5. 

ida “here”: 1.23°, 37-n, 38, 40, 43, 45-. 

imam “this”, asm.: 4.3. imdm, asf.: 1.1-; 15.1-; 16E.1-; AS 28. 3n. 
ima, nsn.: 1§.55°; DHb.3. ima, asn.: 1.10-, 22-n; 5.3°; 14.4°; 
XS 23.1°; XS 25. 3-n. 

istis “brick ”, ns.: 1.29n. i8tiyd, loc.: 1. 53°. 

u- “well”, in epds.; see wcdram, ucasma, uniddtam, umartiyam, uraéd, 
uvaspam. 

ucdram “well done”, nsn.: 10. 5n. 

ucasma “eye”: 16B. 2-. 

Ujaiy “ Uja, Caria”, 1sm.: 1. 46n. 

utaé “and”: 1.13, 16-, 28, 28, 29, 33n, 35, 36, 37, 40, 44, 44, 48, 50, 52, 54°, 55, 
57°, 58°; 7.3°; 15.r2-; 16D.7°; AS 28.4-; DHb. 8. wta-: 1.58; 
7.6°; 15.r2°; 16C.4; XS 26.5°; AS 28. 4. 

unidatam “ well laid”, asn.: 1. 56-n. 

upariy “on”, prep. w. ace.: 1. 27-. 

upastam “ aid’’, asf.: 1.18-; 9. 5. 

ubé “both ”, ndm.: 1. 14n. 

umartiyam “with good men”, asn.: 1. 11-. 
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wraéa “ good cars”, apm.: 16D. 5n. 

Uvdraemiya “ Chorasmia ”’, abl.: 1.39. 

uvaspam “with good horses”, asn.: 1.11-. uvaspd “ good horses”, apm.: 
16D. 5°n. 

kaufa “mountain”, nsm.: 1.31. 

katam “ excavation ”, nsn.: 1. 25n. 

kan- “dig”; akaniy, pret. pass.: 1. 24n, 25-n, 28, 29. 

kapautaka “ lapis lazuli”, nsm.: 1. 37n. 

kama “ wish”, nsm.: 16. 4. 

kar “make, do”; kunautiy: 16D. 2°, 3-n, 4-,6°. akunavam, pret. 1 sg.: 
1, 22°, 56°; 4.3°; 5.3°; 6.4°; 7.2°,3,4-,4°; 11.4; 13.2°; 14.4; 
XS 25. 4-; AS 28. 3-. akunaui, pret.: 1. 4-,10, 15, 17°, 21°, 30; 
18.4°; 6.3°; 15.5-; XS 23.2; XS 25.3; D°S 5A.2-; D*S 242-; 
AHb-. akunas: 14.1-; XS 25b.3n. akunawasa, pret. 3 pl.: 1. 50°, 
51n, 53-. akunavatd, pret. mid. 3 pl.: 1.48. akariy, pret. pass.: 
1. 23-,37n. kunavdnaiy, subj.mid. 1 sg.: 10.4n. cartanaiy, inf.: 
1.20°. karta, pte. pass. nsm.: 1.38, 40, 43. kartam, nsn.: 1.20°, 
58°; 7.5°; 16D.7. kartd, npf.: 1. 46. 

kéra “ folk ”, nsm.: 1. 29, 32. 

Karka “ Karkians ”, npm.: 1. 33n. 

karnuvakad “ stone-masons ”, npm.: 1. 47n. 

Karmaéné “ Carmania”’, abl.: 1. 35-n. 

kasaka “valuable stone”, nsm.: 1.37n,39. kdsakaisuv, Ipm.: 1. 51-n. 

Kuésa “ Ethiopia”, abl. sg. m.: 1.43-n; DHb. 5n. 

aviacgam “kingdom”, nsn.: DHb. 3. «sagam, asn.: 1.10-; XS 26. 5-. 

esdyadsiya “king”, nsm.: 8.2,3,5,7; 10.1; XS 23.1,2; XS 26.1°,1-,1°, 
3°,3°. asdyabiyahyd, gen.: XS 26.2-. a«idyabiydindm, gpl.: 8.4; 
XS 26.1-,3-. XS: 1.6, 6,6,6,8,55; 2 bis; 3.1°.1°,2,2°; 4.1°, 
bie ae s G28 2°, 7 ue ss BLEUE Ss Ch ee 
9.1, 1,2, 4; 11. 1, 1,2, 3; 18. 1°; 14. Fs 15.:9°, &, 9°,:10° ; 160. 1°,.3°; 
IE. vi*; AS 2B. ¥°, ¥°, F°, 1, 3°, 3s; BS SA. 2°; BS 24.2"; 
AS 28. 1, 1, 1, 1, 2°; DHb. 1,1, 1,3; AHb. XSyam: 1. 4-, 4-, 10, 
15°, 17; 6.3°; 18. 2-; 14. 2°; 16D. 4°. XSm: 15. 5,6. XSyahya: 
XS 25.2°. XSahyd: AS 28.2n. XS gen., AHb. XSydnim: 1.6; 2; 
3.2-; 4.1; 5.1°; 6.1°; 7. 1-; 9.1; 11.1; 15.8-; XS 25.1°; AS 28.1. 
XSyanim: DHb. In. 

Xéayarsa “ Xerxes” nsm.: XS 23.1; XS 25.1°,3°; XS 26.1°, 3°. 

Gadaraé “ Gandara”, abl. sg. m.: 1.34. 

gasté “harm”, abl.: AS 28. 4n. 

-ci “and”: 16D. 5°, 5. 

ciga, see under Ariya. 

jadiyamiy “I entreat”, 1 sg.: XS 26. 4-. 

jan- “strike”; ajaniy, pret. pass., “was moulded”: 1. 29n. 

jiv- “live”; ajivatam, pret. 3 du.: 1. 14n. 

jiva “living”, nsm.: AS 28. 3n. 

tuvam “thou”; duvdm, ace. sg.: 16E. r4-. 

tya “this”, dem. asn.: 1.11,11; 5.3°; 6.4°. 
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tya “which”, rel.nsn.: 1. 22°, 36,57°; 7.5°; 15.13°; 16D.7°. tya, asn.: 
1.19°, 58°; 10.55°; 7.2°,3°,4; 10.3; 13.1°; AS 28.3; DHb.3,6. 
tyan4@, isn.: 1.42n. tyaiy, npm.: 1. 47-, 49, 51°, 52, 54°; DHb. 4. 
tyd, npf.: 1. 45. 

tya “that”, conj.: 1.28n, 28,29 (= quod “the fact that”); 7.5° (= ut, 
jussive) ; 11.4 (= ut, result) ; XS 26. 3° (pasdéva tya = posteaquam). 

dadayamaiy “seem”, 1 sg. mid.: 7.6-; 11.5. 

daramis “ timber ”, nsm.: 1. 30n. 

Gatiy “say”; 1.8, 55-; 4.2°; 5.2-; 6.2-; 7.2,4°; 9.3; 10.1; 11.3; 
13.1°;14.2°; 16C.2; 16E.rl-; XS 23.1; XS 25.3°; XS 26.3°; AS 
28.2; DHb.3. aéaha, pret.: 1. 20°. 

dika “ gravel, rubble”, nsf.: 1.25°n,28. 6ikdm, asf.: 1.27. 

Cisaya “Susa”, Isf.: 1.22°,34-n; 17. 5-n; 10.55°; 14.3-. 

da- “create”; add, pret.: 1.1°,2,2-,3-,9,17°; 15.2°,3°,3-,4; 16E.2°, 
3-, 3°. 

dausta “friend”, nsm.: 7.4n; 16E. r4°. 

dacaram “ palace”, asm.: 4. 3n. 

dar- “hold”; déraydmiy, 1 sg.: DHb. 4. 

daranam “ structure ”, asn.: 1. 49-n. 

daraniyam “gold”, nsn.: 1. 35n. 

Dérayavaus “Darius”, nsm.: 1. 5-,8,55-; 2; 3.1°; 4.1°,3°; 5.1-,3-; 
6.1-,3; 7. 1-,2-,5-; 8.1; 9.1,3; 10.1; 11.1,3; 13.1°; 14.2-; 
15. 8-; 16C.2°; 16E.rl°; XS 23.2; XS 25.3°; DS 5A.1-; D’S 
24.1-; DHb. 1,3. Dédrdyavaum, acce.: 1.3-; 13.2; 14.2°; 15.5°; 
16D. 4°; DS 5A.2-; D*S 24.2-. Dérayavahaué, gen.: XS 25. 2°; 
XS 26.2°. Ddrayavaus, gen.: AS 28.2; AHbn. 

déruva “ strong, firm”, nsm.: 1. 41n. 

dastad “hand”, ism.: 1. 20°. 

dahyinim “country”, gpf.: 8.6; XS 26. 2°. dahyuvnaém: DHb. In. 
DAHyiiném: 16C.1; XS 25.1-; AS 28.1. DAHnam: 1.6; 3.2-; 
4.1-; 5.1-; 6.1°; 9.2; 11.2; 15.9°. DAHum, acc. sg.: 1. 58-; 
7. 6°. 

-dim “him”, asm.: 1. 32. 

did- “ pile up”; pari-distam “ enclosed by a wall”, ptc. pass. asn.: 1. 56-n. 

didé “wall”, nsf.: 1.42. didaim, asf.: 1.54n. 

-diy “indeed”: AS 28. 3n. 

diraiyapiy “afar”: 15.11°. 

diradasa “from afar”: 1. 23n. 

naibam “ beautiful”, asn.: 6. 4°. 

nay “not”: 7.3. 

naurina “ cedar”, nsm.: 1. 30-n. 

nima “name” Isn.: 1.31, 46. 

ni- prefix: see uniddtam, niykara, pis-, std-. 

niyaka “grandfather ”’, nsm.: 1. 13-n. 

niykara “artisan”, npm.: 1.49n (written ni]y / ka[ra, 10.1-). 

pi- “protect”; pdtuv, impv.: 1.57; 7.6°; 13.2°; 15.rl-; 16C. 4°; 
16D.7°; 16E.r2°; XS 26.5°; D*S 54.2; D*S 24.3-; AS 28. 4n; 
DHb. 8; AHb?. 


4 
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para “beyond”, prep. w. acc.: DHb. 4n. 

paradayadim “walled enclosure, pleasant retreat”, acc.: AS 28. 3n. 

pari- prefix, see did-, paradayaddim. 

parinim “many”, gpm.: 1.4,5. paruvndim: 15. 6-,7°. 

Parsa “ Persian”, nsm.: 15.12-. Pérsahyd, gsm.: 15. 13°. 

pasdva “afterward”: 1.25; XS 26. 3-. 

pita “father”, nsm: 1.12,58n; XS 23.2°; XS 25. 4°. 

pirug “ivory”, nsm.: 1. 43n. 

pis- “adorn”; pista, pte. pass. nsf.: 1.42-n. ni-pistam “ inscribed ”, asn.: 
15. r3-. [Johnson, IV 35, writes caption pii.] 

puga “son”, nsm.: 1.7-; 2; 3.3°; 4.2; 5.2°; 6.2°; 7.2°; 8.10; 9.3; 
11.2; 15. 12°, 13°; 16C.1°; XS 25.2°; XS 26.2; AS 28.2; DHh. 2. 
pucga: AHbn. 

fra- prefix, see asah-, bar-, and words here following. 

framatéram “lord”, asm.: 1.5-; 15. 7-. 

fravata “forward, downward”: 1. 28n. 

frasam “ excellent ”, asn.: 1. 56n. 

frasta “exalted”, nsm.; 7.6n; 11.5. 

Baztriya “ Bactria’’, abl. sg. f.: 1. 36. 

baga “god”, nsm.: 1.1°; 14.1°; 15.1°; 16E.1-. baganaim, gpm.: 1.9, 
19°; DHb.7. bagaibis, ipm.: 15.1r2°; 16E.r3-; XS 26.5°. BGibis: 
D*S 24. 3n. 

Babiraw “ Babylon”, Ism.: 1. 33-n, 33-n. 

Babiruviya “ Babylonian”, nsm.: 1.29-n. Béabiruviyd, npm.: 1. 53-. 

bar- “bear, carry ”; abara, pret.: 1.32. abara, pret. 3 pl.: 1.34°. abariy, 
pret. pass.: 1. 31-n, 35-, 36, 38, 40, 41, 43-, 45,47. baratuv, impv.: 9.5. 
fra + bar- “bring, grant”; fradbara, pret.: 1.11-,18°; DHb. 7. 
frabariy, pret. pass.: 1. 23-n. 

barina “height, depth”, ism.: 1. 26n, 26-. 

bi- “be”; abavam, pret. 1 sg.: XS 26.4°. abava, pret.: 1.25. biyd, opt.: 
16E. r4°. 

bimim “earth”, asf.: 1.1-n; 15.2°; 16E.2. bimiyd, gsf.: 8.9; 16D.5°. 
bimiyd, Isf.: 16D.2°,3°. BU, nsf.: 1.24,28. BUyd, gsf.: 1.7, 15, 
24°; 3.2°; 4.2°; 5.2; 6.2-,4; 7.1°; 15.10-; XS 25.2°; AS 28. 2-. 
BUy4, 1sf.: 1.16°; 7.2°,6°n; 11.5°n. 

mé “not”: 16B. 4, 4. 

mavista “ greatest”, nsm.: 1.9,19°; DHb. 7. 

Madaya “ Median”, npm.: 1. 50-, 54-. 

man- “think”; amaniyaiy, pret. mid. 1 sg.: 10. 3n. 

martiyam “man”, asm.: 1.2,16-; 15.3-; 16D.2-; 16E.3°. martiyahyd, 
gsm.: 1.3; 15.4-. martiyd, npm.: 1.47, 49°, 52-. 

Mitra “ Mithra”, nsm.: AHb-n. Mitra: AS 28. 4n. 

Mudriya “ Egypt”, abl. sg. m.: 1.41. 

Mudriya “ Egyptian”, npm.: 1. 50-, 52-, 55-. 

Yaundé “Ionia”, abl. sg.m.: 1. 42. 

Yauné “Tonian”, nmp.: 1. 33-n, 48, 54°. 

yaké “oak”, nsf.: 1. 34n. 
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yata “to”, prep. w. loc. or adv.: 1. 23°, 32n, 34°; with @ and abl.: DHb. 
5n,6; “until”, conj.: 1.24. 

yada “as, when”, conj.: 1.25-n; 16.3-; 6.3-; 7.3. 

yad- “ reverence”; ayadaiy, pret. mid. 1 sg.: 1.18°; 9.5; 13.2°; 16C.3°; 
16D. 6°. 

yadiy “when”: 1, 14n. 

yanam “favor”, asn.: XS 26. 4°. 

Labanana “ Lebanon”, nsm.: 1. 31n. 

vainatiy “see”, subj.: 7.5°. 

vasiy “much”: 6. 4°. 

vasna “will, grace”, ism.: 1.12,21°,55-; 4.3-; 6.4; 7.4°,5; 10.2; 11.4; 
14.3°; XS 23.1; XS 25.4°; D?S5A.1°; AS 28. 3-. 

vazarka “great”, nsm.: 1.1°,6; 2; 3.1°; 4.1-; 5.1°; 6.1°; 7.1; 8.3; 
9.1; 11.1; 14.1°; 15.1°,8°; 16E.1-; XS25.1°; XS26.1°; DS 
24,.2-; AS 28.1; DHb.1; AHb. vazarkdyd, gsf.: 7.1°n; 15.10-. 
vazarkam, asn.: 1.11. 

vidam “royal house”, asf.: 15.r2; 16C.4°; DHb. 8. 

vioaibis “royal”, ipm.: 15.rl°; 16E. r2°. 

visahya “all”, Isf.: 7.6n; 11.5-. visam, nsn.: 1.20°; 10.5n. visam, 
asn.: 1.21°; 7. 4°. 

vispa “all”, abl. sg. n.: AS 28. 4. 

vispazanandm “ of all men”, gpf.: 15. 9-. 

Vistaspa “ Hystaspes”, nsm.: 1.13-n, Vistdspahyd, gsm.: 1.7; 2; 3.2-; 
4,2-; 5.2-; 6.2-; 7.1°; 15.11-; 16C.1°; DHb.2. Viitdspahyda: 
8.9n; 9.2n; 11. 2n. 

Sakaibis “ Scythians ”, ipm.: DHb. 4n. 

sikaba + uda “ serpentine ”, nsm.: 1. 37n. 

Sugdam “ Sogdiana”, asm.: DHb.5n. Suguda, abl.: 1. 38n. 

sta “set”; niy-astaya, pret. “commanded”: 7.3°,3°; 13. 1-. 

stinad “column”, npf.: 1.45n. stiéindndm, gpf.: 5.3°n. stinam, asm.: 
D*S 5A.1-n. stindya, case uncertain: D?S 24.1-n; AHbn. 

Sparda “ Sardis ”, abl. sg. m.: 1.36-; DHb. 6n. 

Sparda “Sardian”, npm.: 1. 49°, 52-. 

-§a, see avadasa. 

-tim “him”, ace. pron.: 16.4°. -saiy, gen.: 7. 5°. 

siydtim “ welfare”, asf.: 1.3-; 15. 4°. 

hauv “he”, nsm.: 1.9, 9-, 30, 31, 38,39. hau-: 1.10, 32. 

Haximanisiya “ Achemenian”, nsm.: 1.7-; 3.3°; 4.2-; 5.2°; 6.2°; 7.2; 
8.11; 9.3; 15.12°; 16C.2-; XS 25.2-; XS 26.2-; DHb.2; AHb. 
Hawxaimanisya: 11.2n; AS 28. 2n. 

haca “from”, prep. w. abl., inst., loc., adv.: 1.31, 33, 34, 35°, 35, 36, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 44,47-; AS 28.4; DHb. 4n, 5. 

hadé “ with”, prep. w. inst.: 15.rl; 16E.r2°; XS 26.5°; D°S 24.3. 

hadi§ “palace”, nsn.: 1.27; 10.55°n; AS 28.3. hadis, asn.: 1. 22-n; 
5.38°; XS 23.2; XS 25.3°; AS 28. 4°. 

Harauvatiya “ Arachosia”, abl. sg. f.: 1. 44-. 

haruvahydya “all, the whole”, Isf.: 1.16-n; 16D.3°. haruvahydya, gsf.: 
8. 8n. 
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Hidauv “India”, Ism.: 1.44n; DHb. 5n. 

hya “he, this”, nsm.: 1. 9°, 12, 13, 19°, 29, 30, 32, 37,39; DHb.7; AHb. 
hya “who, which”, rel. nsm.: 1.1, 2°, 2,3°,3,38,40,43-; 7.5; 14.1°; 
15. 1, 2°, 3°, 4°, 5°; 16D.1°,2-,4°,5°; 16E.1°,2°,3°,4; XS 23.2; 
XS 25. 4°. 














SURVIVING TURKISH ELEMENTS IN SERBO-CROATIAN 


JOHN DyYNELEY PRINCE 


UnttTEep STATES MINISTER TO JUGOSLAVIA 
BELGRADE 


THE DEBT of the Serbo-Croatian language to Turkish is a great 
one; nor is this fact to be wondered at, if it be remembered that 
from 1459 to 1804, the year of the revolution of Karageorge, Serbia 
proper was a mere Turkish pashalik, where every attempt at reas- 
serting Slavic nationality was sternly repressed, and furthermore, 
that the territory of Bosnia-Herzegovina was under Turkish rule 
from 1463 (Herzegovina, 1483) to 1878, when the provinces came 
under the Austro-Hungarian crown, and subsequently, of course, 
passed to the present Slavic Kingdom of Jugoslavia. Naturally, 
therefore, the vocabulary left by Turkish in Bosnian-Croatian is 
even richer than that which has survived in the purely Serbian 
idiom. 

The object of the following treatise is to set forth as concisely 
as possible the nature of the still extensive Turkish vocabulary 
current in Serbo-Croatian, and especially to illustrate the phonetic 
changes which have taken place in the Turkish material and the 
manner in which this material is still used. 

It will be observed that there are two distinct divisions of Serbo- 
Croatian which have fallen under this Oriental influence; viz., the 
purely Serbian idiom, which has retained in the speech of daily 
life a large number of Turkish substantives, most of which are 
still known to the vast majority of grown persons in Serbia proper ; 
and, secondly, the language used by the Moslem Slav population 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, which is much more Turkified than the 
Serb proper and, in fact, may be spoken in such a way as to be 
quite unintelligible in Belgrade. The pure Croatian of Zagreb 
(Agram) has largely thrown aside these alien elements and sub- 
stituted many words of genuine Slavic composition and origin, 
chiefly for concrete objects, which are still expressed by the cor- 
responding Turkish phrases in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

In this article I give, first, a specimen of the most extreme dialect, 
which would be unintelligible to the average Serb; secondly, a list 
of the most striking phonetic changes which now largely disguise 
some of the Turkish elements in this hybrid Slav idiom, followed 
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by a brief commentary; and thirdly, a list of the most commonly 
used words which are intelligible to every Serb or Bosno- 
Herzegovinan at the present day. In this vocabulary, words 
marked with a preceding asterisk (*) are beginning to lose cur- 
rency, although even these are understood by almost all Serbian 
speakers, 

It should be stated that the material herein was collected, most 
of it orally, by myself with the assistance of Serbian and Bosnian 
friends, and I can, therefore, make no claim that this exposition 
is exhaustive, giving the last word on this interesting subject. 
As a matter of fact, it is well known that a treasure of oral 
“literature ” in the form of tales and songs awaits future investi- 
gators of this somewhat obscure field. 

Finally in this connection, it may be added that Russian, as well as 
Serbo-Croatian, still retains many so-called Tatar (Turkic) words 
dating from the Tatar occupation of what is now Slavic Russia; 
cf., for example, arsin “ell”; karman “ pocket ” ; lésad’ “ horse”, 
etc. It is not surprising, therefore, that Serbo-Croatian, which 
suffered a much closer Turkish domination, should have retained 
an even greater number of these words than Russian. Indeed, the 
fact that Serbo-Croatian in Serbia and Bosnia was allowed to con- 
tinue its existence at all often raises the doubt as to whether the 
mediaeval Turkish rule was really so oppressive as it is the present 
fashion to record, because it would have been a matter of com- 
paratively little difficulty for the sultans’ governments, had they 
so desired, to have eliminated completely the Slavic dialects (as 
well as the Christian religion), which, however, were permitted to 
live a more or less natural life, which has now blossomed forth 
into a period of development that must certainly end in the eradi- 
cation of nearly all Oriental elements from the Slavonic languages 
of Jugoslavia. It seems therefore to be a matter of interest at 
least to make a start at collecting these Turkish disjecta membra, 
which still give the eastern and southern Serbo-Croatian idioms so 
picturesque a character. 

I have found it impossible to use the accepted official Latin 
alphabet as prescribed by the Ghazi’s Government, because this 
system is highly inadequate for the purpose of scientific presenta- 





1Cf. J. D. Prince, “ Tatar Material in Old Russian”, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, LVIII, pp. 74-88. 
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tion, however excellent it may be to teach a hitherto largely 
illiterate population to pronounce Turkish according to a stereo- 
typed norm. The following illustrations will suffice to show the 
imperfections of this method of writing Turkish. The vowel a is 
used both for alif and ‘ayn, which latter consonant is still plainly 
pronounced in eastern Turkish; d represents y and , 6, which are 
still distinguishable outside the purely Osmanli sphere; the method 
of indicating palatalized g” by g is not in accordance with accepted 
scientific use, as g usually indicates ghayn; h—= =, », and a; 
the indication of the obscure vowel y (= prolonged wu in fur) by 
the undotted does not catch the eye; & is used for sJ and | 4; 
tas, J, and; and z—}j, 3, (6, &. Besides these patent 
imperfections which prevent a student from knowing the historical 
pronunciation of so many vocables, it is a pity that the new script 
has adopted the Rumanian ¢ and s (with cedilla), instead of the 
much more striking é and 8. 

In this paper, therefore, I have recorded most of the Turkish 
words in Latin characters, followed by the original Arabo-Turkish 
written form. When this is not done, the gutturals «, o and re 


are respectively shown by h, h and kh; g¥—palatalized hard g; 
. Jj; k” is the palatalized haf; y — the indeterminate vowel like 
u in fur, while the rest of the notation corresponds to the Latin 
system used in Serbo-Croatian. 


) A 


The following conversation in the Bosnian-Croatian between 
two Moslems was written for me by Mr. Muhammad Begovié of 
Sardéjevo, who is thoroughly familiar with his own dialect. 

“ Selamun aléjkum, Rasid Aga.” “ Aléjkumu selam, Selim Beg 
te merhaba.” “Peace with you, Rasid Aga.” “ With you peace, 
Selim Bey, and welcome.” ‘This is the common Moslem greeting 
everywhere. 

“ Sta ima novo?” “Ima nista hajirli, ako Bog da — amin.” 
“What is there new?” “There is nothing good, if God gives it— 
amen (= unless God gives it).” hajirlu= a. Note ima 
nista would be nema nista with double negative, not observed in 
this idiom. 

“Ja komstjo kako su tvoji ahbabi i tvoja akréba?” “O neigh- 
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bour, how are thy friends and thy female relative?” komiijo; 
S? voc. of komsija = komsu (55,8); ahbabi, broken pl. ahbdb 
(cslel) of A habidb (5) “friend”; akréba = (455!) A pl. 
of karibe ( aw y ) “female relation ”; the -a here is construed as 
fem. in S. 

“ Kupto sam mal i dao kapéru.” “ Hajirlé olsun—da Allah baht 
ti u njoj, Selim—amin.” “T have bought a property and given a 
deposit.” “ May it be well—God give to thee and it good fortune—- 
amen.” mal “ property ” ( Jk ) ; kapara “ deposit ”, in T kaparo, 
cf. Ital. caparra; dlsun T optative “may it be”; baht “luck ”— 
bakht (sy). Note that the S dat. t “to thee ” here should be 
tébi, used in all emphatic sentences. Note the TA w for “and”, 
instead of S 1. 

“ Kéliko ima édaja?” “ Cétiri ddaja i mitvak cardak te divhana 
t hamam. Doli ima hdlvet i magdza.” “How many rooms are 
there?” “ Four rooms and kitchen, summer house and entrance 
hall—also a bath. Below are a small room and store-room.” 
6daja “room”—oda (ébs)); mitvak “kitchen” — mutbakh 
( erbo ) ; €ardak “summer-house ”—éardak ( jis ye). Note 
dol “ below” is for standard dolje “below.” Divhana “ entrance 
hall ”—divankhane (alsily3) ; magaza “ store-room ”—magaza 
(55 leo ). 

“ Osim toga ima basta za béstanlik te dhar za hajvan te lijépa 
dvlija sa Sddrvadnom; sve je uzdurisano merakli.” “ Besides this, 
there are a garden for vegetables and a stable for animals and a 
beautiful inner court with a fountain; everything is tastefully 
arranged.” bdsta “ garden”—bagce (dsél); dhar “stable ”— 
akhyr (51) ; hajvan “ animal ” (olyne) ; avlija “ court ”—avly 
( Joe) 5 Sddrvdn “ fountain ”—( yigysals) uzdurisano, pte. 8 
uz- and T dur, here—“arrange”; merakli “tastefully ” — 
merakly ( sl yo ). 

“Ima i avdeshéna u jednoj ddajt te duisekluk te dva dolafa 4 
neke rafe te minder.” “There is also a lavatory in one room and 
a folding bed and two cupboards and a sofa.” avdeshdéna “ ablution 
chamber ”—dbdestkhane (d\xxwds)); dusekluk, lit. “a pillow 





? The following abbreviations have been used: A = Arabic; P = Persian; 
S = Serbo-Croatian; T = Turkish; TA = Turco-Arabic, 
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affair,’ used here for “a folding bed,” which is a sofa by day; 
rafa “shelf ”—raf ( Wsly); minder “ sofa”—( Jus). 

“ Péndjere imaju, démire 1 svikud musébak, ali jos mi je lazum 
neke stvari; kazan, tékne te (h)dmbar, sdhan, cinija i jos haémam 
i nékoliko mastrafa i lédzen, tbrik 1 jos adnkadar stvari.” “The 
windows have iron bars and everywhere shutters (wooden), but I 
still need some things, a kettle, a trough and a storeroom for grain, 
china, and yet a (another) bath, and some drinking vessels and a 
washhandstand, a pail, and many things. péndjera “ window ”— 
penjer (s es from Lat. fenestra) ; démir “ iron,” here = “ iron 
bar”—demir, timur (50.3); musébak “shutter”—( Sloe = 
“wooden grating”); ldzum “necessary ”—lazym ( pi); kazin 
“kettle”—kazan, kazgan ( ys j)3 tekne “trough (6.83); 
hambar (h factitious) “granary”—anbar ( \51) ; séhan “ dish ”— 
sahn ( uso ) ; cinija “china”—éini “earthenware” ( oo ¥ 
mastrafa “ drinking vessel ”—masraba ( a} yo) ; brik “ pail ”— 
(& y! ) ; dnkadar “ many ”—dnkadar “ so many ” ( y83)). 

“Alt sdburt polako. Ajluk mi je mali, ali kanatim za hanumom 
da bi evladt sto imadu iza nas.” “ But patience and slowly. My 
monthly wage is small, but I am saving for my wife, that my 
children may have something after us.” sabur “ patience ”—sabr 
( yr ); ajluk “monthly wage ”—( .§\) ) ; kandtim verb, “T shail 
save ”—kanat “interest” ( wells); hénumom “my wife” = 
hanum with -ym (om) =“ my ”—hdénym “lady, wife ” (pile ); 
evladi “my children”, or pl. “children” with S pl. -i—evldd 
( ol P)) ). 

“Da dai Bog hajirli!” “Insa Allah, Selim Aga.” “ Allah 
emanet Rasid Aga.” “ Allah emdnet Selim Beg!” “May God 
give good!” “With God’s Will, Selim Aga.” Allah emanét, 
usually followed by ola, imper. “ may it be”; lit. “may God be a 
thing of confidence to you” = “thank you”—(Vsl wl) alll). 


II. 


The highly palatalizing character of the Slav Turkish will be 
especially observed under the combination T ky—é (—the soft 
ch, something like Eng. ch in “ cheat”). 
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It should be noticed that real Turks rarely understand many of 
the Slavified variants of their own words until they have had 
intercourse with the Serbs and Bosnians who use them. 


Phonetic Variations. 


ia Ss S z 
a aj majden metal ma‘den (deo }. 
a u dava lawsuit da‘va ( Ss 63); hence 
davudjija plaintiff, for davadji(ja) 
kula castle kal‘a (és)8) also=T kula 
b f doléf cupboard dolab (si sb) 
mastrafa drinking vessel masrabe 
b m kamza hilt kabza (a5) also—= 
kamza in T 
b p djerdap whirlpool girdab (asls BS ) 
djép pocket 70d (nem) 
b v dvdes adblution abdést 
éévap kvebab chop 
djevap answer jevdb 
d t bent volume bend 
dert illness derd 
tefter blankbook defier 
tizluk gaiters dizlik, from T 43 
knee 
d Z burdzer pal, companion biradér brother (TP) 
(common slang )* 
e a béhar spring bahar 





* There is a well-defined slang in Serbo-Croatian known as Sétrovacki 
“vagabond language,” which is very generally used in southern Serbia. This 
idiom has comparatively few Turkish words, although burdzer happens to 
be one of them. Other very common expressions of this speech are, for 
example, mdnuk landlord, master (boss); médnuka mistress; péjkon 
policeman, a word which ranks socially about with London slop (inversion 
for police). An extremely usual word is also bajbuk prison, clearly for 
German Beiwache bivouac. The words ménuk-ménuka possibly owe their 
origin to Gypsy ménui—manusi man (and) woman, no doubt influenced 
also by Germ. Mensch. The expression ménuk skiva (the boss is looking) 
is as common as “ cheese it” in Anglo-American slang. Skivati (look) is 
probably a variant of S skiliti look cross-eyed, itself from Germ. schielen. 
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had halva sweets helve 
parce piece parca 
samar saddle semer 
terterivan tahtiravan litter between 
two mules 
jenjicar janissary jemicert 
a zeher poison zehir 
e € ae divdnija madman dwané 
e je jege file eke (aS\); an unusual 
bula mutation, as T initial 
e- is ordinarily con- 
stant. 
g’ dj djércek, true gvercék 
sundjer sponge sungver ( KS) i ) 
zendjil rich zengin 
g’ dz ledzen basin legven (also pr, leyen in 
T) 
g 9g agaluk property of an 
Aga agaluk 
bag garden bag (P eh) 
baglama connection baglama 
gant rich gam (A ests ; TA) 
= galebe crowd galeba many 
g v buizdovan mace bozdagan ( Y laby 9) 
gé 8é baséa garden bagée ( ame ) 
bascovan gardener bascovan 
gé St basta garden (Belgrade) bagée 
mm bastovan gardener bascovan 
“_ t e djerdab whirlpool girdab (qslu,S) 
to t u amidja uncle ‘amuja 
or burazer pal; companion biradér brother 
” Intercalated 
‘Ayn v dova prayer (Moslem) duw‘a (lcs) 
ir j 66 aséija cook assy 
od ééiz dowry, trouseau jihaz (also pr. jehiz) 
4 éekié hammer éekiz 
. ky é belct on the contrary belk% perhaps 
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S 
Caba—the Kaaba at 
éage 
éemer girdle 
éevap chop 
éiler cellar 
éilit lock 
éispet costume 
éumur coal 
éuprija small bridge 
eréek male 
heéim doctor 
inéar denial 
jeléen sail 
meleé angel 
mémleéet country; dis- 

trict 
Sééer sugar 
éorav 
éor-sokak 


karaila 
kaduna 
mutvak 
zembilj 
zendjul 
mem 


denjiz 
jenjr 
jenjicar 
izun 
éarapa 
karaiila 


T 

Mecca 

kvagid 

kYemer 

kvebab 

Germ. Keller(!)* 

kvlid lock 

kisvet 

kvimur 

k’O prii 

erkvek 

hak“im 

inkvar 

jelkven 

melek 

memlekvét kingdom ; 
state 

Sekver; etc., passim 

kor blind 

k6r-sokak blind alley 
(lke 59S) 

karagol sentry ( \,¢ p) 

khatun woman 

mutbakh kitchen 

zembil hamper; basket 

zengin rich 

nem wet; a clear mis- 
interpretation of the 
nasal 

den(ng)iz sea 

yent new 

jemicert janissary 

iz(t)n permission 

éorab stocking 

karagol sentry 





‘There are many German words, particularly in Serb proper; some of 
them quite undisguised, used by mechanics who are unwilling to learn the 
artificial Slavic words for tools, etc., which erudite lexicographers, mostly 
Croatian, are trying to introduce. 
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T 8 Ss T d 
dolaf dulab (also dolab) cup- 
board 
6 0 éorav kor blind 
cor-sokak kv6r-sokak blind alley 
6 u urnek Ornek sample (S. prim- 
jérak) 
r l éehlubar (celibar) kahrubar (pr. kehlibar) 
amber 
r(voc.) a(y)r sabur sabr patience (yo ) 
t d dembel tembel lazy 
u 0 dolaf dulab cupboard (also 
dolab) 
tarpos tarbis fez 
u wu(u) bulbul bilbiil nightingale 
muhur miihiir (muhr) seal (S. 
pecat ) 
ui(y)r r(voc.) see r(voc.) a(y)r 
v p espap esvab clothes 
y Cispet kisvet costume 
y 4 asik asyk love ( §_t5 ) 
) aslt asly real, genuine 
kazuk kazyk stake (354) 
y I(voc.) ilum ilm knowledge ( es) 
y r(voc.) sabur sabr patience ( yo ) 
| y u hadum khadym servant 
_ jardum jardym aid 
2 | lazum lazym necessary 


An examination of the preceding table of phonetic changes will 
show the following most important characteristics of the dialect: 

Contraction: S istah —T istiha desire; appetite; S djida—T 
jeride javelin; S vaz—T va‘z preacher (Lsl,). 

Double letters omitted, a peculiarity of the Yugoslav idioms: 
S Alah —TA Allah God. 

Insertions; Vocalic: S pirinaé — T pirinj rice; Consonants: 8 
mastrafa —T maésraba drinking vessel (from A cyt ). 

Metathesis: S nalet — T la ‘net curse; 8 lepaza — T jelpaze fan ; 
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S rufet—T hurfet trade; profession (S rufet seems to show 
partial association with German Beruf). 

Prefixes of Slavonic origin with Turkish verb: na-siliti pacify, 
from TA sulh peace. The usual S word is pomiriti not, be it 
observed, with na-; u-tamdmiti complete; finish, from T tamam 
(ples ), for S usavrsite. 

Omissions, consonantal: S karatila —T karagol sentry; S kazan 
—T kazgan kettle; vocalic: S jediek —T jejejek food. 


The following additional omissions are also of interest: 


-d (final) S cage T k*aghid paper 
-f- 8 éitluk T ciftlik farm 
h- Ss apsana T habs-khane prison. The 


dropping of h is a 
common phenome- 
non in Southern 


Slavonic 
j- Ss engeca T jengeé crab 
je- (syllabic) S jedzek T jejejek food 
-t (final) S avdes T abdest ritual washing 
S Serbe T serbet sherbet; drink 


So far as strictly grammatical peculiarities are concerned, it 
should be noted that most Turkish nouns ending in -a, -e, -t(i), -y 
take the S feminine -a and are declined accordingly. In the fol- 
lowing list, however, the words S kutija box for T kutu ( (345 ) 
and § djigerica liver, for T jiger are exceptions to the principle 
indicated above. 

Note: S bimbasa —T bimbasi major (head of a thousand = 
bin). The form bimbasa is clearly a confusion with p(b)asa; 8 
bojadjtja painter —T bojaji bootblack; S éuprija small bridge — 
T képrii (any) bridge; S djigerica — T jiger liver; S ekmekdjija 
baker —T ekmekji. The termination 8 -djija (T -jt) is very 
commonly used in Jugoslavia to denote the agent as bahsisdjija 
a corruptionist (one who receives bakhsis); S hddjija pilgrim, 
either Christian or Moslem — T hajji; jdéija Moslem prayer before 
sleep from T jatsy from jat-(mak) lie down; S japija building 
material — T japy; S jdzija writing — T jazy; S kirija rent—the 
only word for this idea in S—T kira ( | y ); S kutija box — 
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T kutu ( i955 see above); S ddaja room—T oda ( abs ); 
S reza hinge —T reze (})). There is no Serbo-Croatian word 
for “hinge ” other than this and Sarka of uncertain but probably 
Magyar origin, used in Belgrade. The usual Magyar word for 
“hinge ” is sark (pr. Sark) which is said not to be a Ugric stem( ?). 

The only adjectival form used with T stems which I can note is 
-av, unquestionably Slavonic; cf. corav blind, from T k6r blind. 

There are many verbs with T roots and S endings, preference 
being given to the exotic -isati, a variant of -iratt, from Germ. 
-ieren, common in loanwords in German, such as fizieren. Note 
the following brief list: 

bastisatt print—T bas(mak) with factitious -t-; bitisati be 
ended —T bit(mek); biturisati finish (va.) —T bdit(mek) — 
causative bitir(mek) ; bozdisatt spoil (va.) —T boz(mak), with 
factitious -d-, the same as -tf- in bastisati, but changed to -d- by 
assimilation to preceding z; hesadbiti reckon—T hisdb etmek; 
isleisatt work —T isle(mek;) kabarisati be haughty —T kibar 
olmak ; kabiliti receive (S primiti) — T kabul etmek; karisterisate 
mix — T karysdyr(mak) ; the noun kartsik an adj. in T, is used in 
S for “confusion ”; kurtarisati save —T kurtar(mak) ; nasiliti 
pacify—from TA sulh peace, ete. 

Vowel harmony, so characteristic of standard T, is usually 
ignored in the Turco-Slavonic loanwords: ¢itluk —T ciftlk farm ; 
biturisatt complete—T bitir(mek), where one would expect 
*bitirisatt, ete. 


IIT. 
VOCABULARY OF MOST COMMONLY USED TURKISH WorpDs. 


A 
dferim bravo; well done —aferin(m) ( on y ). 
Aga agricultural title; rank under Beg — aga (\¢}). 
*ahar stable —akhyr (1). 
Aléh God — Allah (a)\). 
dma but —amma (\;)). 
dmbar grain store-house — anbar (P yl ). 





*Words marked with a preceding asterisk are beginning to lose cur- 
rency, although understood by almost all Serbian speakers; words with 


_ 4 following asterisk are theoretical forms. 
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apsdna prison — habskhane (a\s.~= ). 

Arnaut Albanian — Arnaud (39\))). 
*dsli real —asly ( <shol ). 
*isik lover — aiyk (g4\c). 
G3éija cook — asjt ( oe). 

dvdes Moslem ritual washing — abdést ( wouww)-). 
*dvdeshane lavatory; water closet — dbdest-khane (dle ww) ). 


dvlija court-yard — havly ( i) Jy) 


B 


badéva free, gratis — badi-hewa (also baddva; \,ps\ ). 
badem almond — badem (pol ). 
*bidjanak wife’s sister’s husband — bajandk ( jhe). 
badlidjan egg-plant — pétlijdn (gy kel). 
*baht good luck — bakht ( ws ). 
bajrak flag — bajrak ( 3) ye! ); see barjak. 
Bajram Moslem fast period — Bajram ( ol | ye! > 
bakal grocer — bakkal ( Ju ). 
bakar copper — bakyr ( pe ). 
barem at least — barém (yl). 
barjak flag ; metathesis for bajrak, q. v. 
bérut gunpowder — bartit (as9yb )- 
bdsamak step; stair — basamaék rung of ladder ( Geeol >» 
*bdsca, or basta garden — bagée (amcl). 
*bdscovan, or bastoven gardener — bagéeban (lynch ). 
*batal spoiled — battal ( Jie » 
Beg Bey (title) — Bey (Beg) ( eels ). 
berbérin barber — berbér ( yey ). 
biljur lamp-chimney — billir crystal (, gs ). 
*bimbasa colonel — bimbasi major ( hs )- 
bdja colour; paint — boy (. Sy). 
*bdstan garden ; vegetables — bostdn (1). 
bidala fool — bidald idiot (a\55)). 
burdzer*® pal; companion — biradér brother (TP ys} yj): 
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burgija gimlet —burgy (_£yy)- 
*hizdovan cudgel; mace — bozdogan (aby 9). 
biza sour fermented beverage of rice or corn — bdéza fermented 
millet (9) )- 
*bhudzak corner (the inner part) — budzak (3 ly). 


budzaklija pettifogger; from budzak — one pe slinks about in 
corners. 


C 
éasa dish — k¥ase basin (&.\S). 
éébe blanket — kvébe felt; serge (aS). 
éevap chop — kvebab (WLS). 
Céhlubar (éélibar) amber — kahrubdar; kehliba(r) (\ es be 
éilim carpet — kilim (» aS). 
é6sak corner — kvasé i 9S) 
éimur coal — kviimiir (5909S ). 
cuprija small bridge — kr prit bridge (Sy 9S): 


C 
éak only — éak (.§s). 
alma *® turban — éalmé (aJ\e,) ; not current Osmanli, which is 
sarik ( aye): 
canak bowl — éanak ( 3 lee). 
camasir linen goods; underclothes — camasir ( probes ). 
*‘ardak terrace — éardak ( ls yle)- 
carsaf coverlet — caréab (f) (quer ye) ' 
cérsija market — é éarsy (o%yle)- 
éélik steel — éélik (Mle). 
céngel hook — céngél ( jee ). 
ééta troop ; guard — ééte band of brigands ( sd, = gathering). 
Citluk farm — ¢iftlik (e\nde). 
éizma shoe — cizmé boot (a. - ). 
ééban shepherd — cobdn (le). 
cok much; many — cok ( aoe): 
ééruk rotten (indeclinable) — éiiriik (3) |9y9m)- 
5 
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D 
déva camel — deve (8y3). 


démir iron grating — demir iron (5 03 )- 
dérvig dervish — dervis ( aay > 
direk mast; pole — dirék ( Sys }. 
divin sofa — divan ( vy! Jud). 
*divanija madman — divané (délgs)- 
din faith ; religion — din ( cps)- 
*dolaf cupboard — doléb (Nb) or dulab. 
*démiz pig; hog cholera — domiz ( § gb). 
*duduk flageolet; fife — diidiik (593). 
diéan shop — dukvan (Ss). 
duihan (duvan) tobacco — dukhan ( Y le. smoke). 


Dj 
djaur infidel — gvatr ( ps; pr. g’aiir). 
djén boot-sole — djon (96 >. 
*djuls rose-water — g¥iil rose ( st yo \S = rose water). 


Di 
dzamija ee 
djaniia mosque — jami ( Fes Le). 
*diévher jewel — jevhér ( sDyn)- 
dzép v. 
djep pocket — 7éb (qe). 
dzérdan (djerdan) necklace — g’erdenlik (Nis ys): 
diehénem Hell — jehannum ( pee ). 
diigerica ) ,. os 
Siete liver — jigér ( yo): 
*dzin evil spirit — jinn familiar spirit ( cr): 
dzimbus friendly row; happy party — junbis ( ume) 
E 


evldd children — evldd (NJ). 
ezin call to prayer (Moslem) — azdn (..\3!). 
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éjvalah my God — éjvallah (a\y¢6)). 

ékser nail — eksér ( ys). 

efendija sir; Mr. (postpositive) — eféndi (S451). 
*éSek ass — esék (ceksl). 


F 
*férman decree, ukase — firman (|. lL yp): 
findjan cup — finjan (s5)*. 
fisek cartridge — fisék ( 2hixs ). 
fitilj wick — fitil ( has). 


G 


gazija leader — gdzi (<¢4\¢) — religious champion. 


H 

*haber news — khabér ( re }. 
*hddum servant — khadym (psle)*. 
*hair ola may it be well — (Vs) yp): 
*hajvan animal — hajvan (elon }. 

hajduk robber — hajdiid (Sgd_e)- 

hamal porter — hammal ( Jloe ). 

hamam Turkish bath — hammém (ples )*. 
*han inn — khan (ls). 

handzar dagger — khanchar ( yes y*. 
*hanum lady — khanym ( rs Le). 

haps prison — habs (  j.e) ; whence the common verb u(h) dps- 


itt arrest. 
*hardm accursed, forbidden —haram ( Ie). 


haramija criminal — hardmi thief (A «se! r ). 
hardé tribute — kharaj ( ra >) ., 
*harb war —harb (A me): 
hérdal mustard — khardal ( js co >. 
harem harem —harém ( ye): 
hadjija pilgrim — hajji ( se )*. 
*hesdb account; bill — hisdb (csv). 
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*hécim physician — hak’im (Xs). 
hédja teacher (religious) — khddja (dele). 


I 
ibrik ewer — ibrik (Sty }). 
imam chief ; religious leader — imam ( pli). 
*insin person; human being — insdn ( cy i!). 
*indjil Gospel — injil ( Jesil)*. 
Islam Muhammadanism — islam ( plint). 
*iSaret sign — iarét (.5yls)). 


J 

*jabandjija foreigner — jabanji ( owly)* 

*jdzuk a pity — jazyk ( djk)*: 

*jdlan a lie — jalan (Mh). 
jalah O God — ja Allah (Wik). 

*jangija fire; conflagration — jangin ( cr Wy). 
jarak ditch; pit — jaryk a split; crack ( 3 yh)*. 
jaramaz good-for-nothing fellow — jaramdz ( >! yo: 
jasak prohibition — jasdk forbidden ( jh). 
jastuk pillow — jastyk ( prok y*. 
jasmak woman’s veil — jasmak ( jee). 
jatagan curved sabre — jatagdn (\¢ly). 

*jatak bed; couch — jatak ( <3): 
jége file; rasp — ége (aS)). 

*jélek waistcoat — jélek (ce\h). 

*jemin oath — jemin ( uyrot)- 
jénjicar janissary — jen(g)icért (SyseX }. 
jok no; there is none — jok (3 yt)- 

*jol road — jol ( Jy). 

*jéldas travelling companion — joldas (sly). 

*joldjija traveller — joljt ( ss)y3)*. 
jérgan coverlet — jorgan (Sy). 
juritt to rush ahead — jiirtimék run (293541). 
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K 


kabza hilt (also kamza) — kabza; kamza (62.3). 
kévga quarrel; brawl — kavgé (\¢y¢). 

kadar energetic; capable — kadar (5). 
*kaik skiff ; boat — kaytk ( 3\s). 

kijmak cream — kajmak clotted cream ( dkon5)- 
*kdlaiz finger-post — kilagdz guide (4 ,¢lls). 

kald‘ma pavement (trottoir) — kaldyrym (miyN5)*. 
*kélem reed; Turkish pen — kalém ( ps). 

kalfa khalifa; assistant — khalifé (aaJje). 

kalp bad (money) —kalp (—J\s). 

kilpak high fur cap — kalpdak ( 3s). 

kélup model; form — kalyp ( J\s)*. 

kamza (see kabza) hilt — kabza (a&.3). 

kénat interest ; savings — kandt satisfaction (W635) ; also S verb 

kanat-ttt to save. 

kéntar scales; steelyard — kantér (lbs). 

kandia claw; talon — kanjad boat hook (asi\5)*. 
kipak shutter; eyelid — kapak ( bl). 


képija door — kapy (55) *. 

kara black (in combination) — kara (e yp): 
karaila sentry — karagol (J  - 3 ). 

kérisik medley ; compound — karysyk ( §4,\5)*. 
kéirpiz watermelon — karpiz (j yl). 

kaplan skirt — kaftdn (.y\xb5). 

kasika spoon — kasyk ( 3%\s)*. 

kat storey ; floor — kat (c.5\s). 

kizan kettle —kazgan, kazdn (.\¢ 3 >. 

kazdz silk-maker — kazzdz ( 5) : 


kézuk stake, pole — kazyk ( <334)*. 

késa purse — késé (dS). 

kiradjija tenant; rent payer — kiraji ( oo) yS *. 
kirija rent — kira (\ BS ). 
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*kédja man; fellow — kéja husband (la,5)*. 
kéméija neighbour — komiti ( 25,3). 
kénak dwelling — kondk barracks; residence ( 3h }95)- 
képéa hook — kopéd (dy 95). 
*kovan beehive — kovan ( y! | 93 )- 
*kévanluk beehive — kovanlyk ( )i\5)*. 
kila castle — kal‘a ( as)s) also kule. 
ktitija box — kuti (_355). 
kisah belt; girdle—kusik (_4l4,5). 


L 
*/édien washhandstand — légven, léyen ( oy): 
lepdza (lepeza) fan — jélpazé (a; )- 
lila pipe; tube —lilé (a,)). 


M 
majden ore — ma‘dén (dro \, 
majmin monkey — majmin (gene) 
*mal landed property — mal ( ji ). 
méngal brazier — mangadl ( jn ). 
masdlah welcome ; hail — masallah (aWls\.). 
médresa college ; high school — médressé (dwyh )- 
mégdan (majdan) square; open space — megdan mejdan (uy lawe) 
*mélun cursed — malin (_. ‘ 
*mémur official — natoee -. 
~~ —e 
*mérdzan coral — merjan (le p)* 
*mizrak spear -—— mizrak ( 3! dF ). 
mirdz inheritance — mirds (cs\ yre): 
*misir Egypt — mysyr ( a0 y. 
muhur seal (of letter) — miihr ( ye * 
mula Moslem teacher — mdlla (YJ yo) 
munéra minaret — minaré (syle. ). 
*mundsib suitable; proper — munasib (  wlk.). 
muslimén Moslem — muslimdn ( cy bolene )- 
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mitvak kitchen — mitbakh (.b.). 
miftija Moslem judge; Mufti — mifti ( Ae). 
mustérija customer — mustért (Syrvo * 


N 
*nimaz prayer — namaz canonical prayer (4\,3). 
nastiliti pacify —from sulh ( oe ) = peace. 
*niador sal ammoniac — nigadyr ( yd les )*. 
nisan mark ; target — nisan ( yy 3) 
*nizim order ; rule — nizim (pls }. 


O 
édaja room — 6da (ébs)). 
édzak chimney — ojak (ley! )*. 


4 

pazar bazar; market — pazar (sIh4)- 

pazaritt buy — from pdzdér market. 

pindza claw; talon — pénjé (éds3)*. 

papica Turkish slipper — papus or pabis (|r). 

pasa general — pasa (lel). 

pekméz juice of fruit boiled thickly—pekméz from (21.25) = 

bake). 

péksimet hard biscuit — peksemét (cas). 

péendzér(a) window (usually S prozor) — pénjere (a ye): 
*pérde curtain — perdé (ss yj 

péhlivan athlete; clown — pehluvan wrestler (()|gs)- 
peskir towel — peskir napkin ( yew): 

pilav chicken pilaff — pilaf (sl). 

pirinaé rice — piriny ( Fon y. *. 


R 
*raja Christian peasant under Turkish rule; ward—ri‘dya (\ley) ; 
réis Moslem chief — re‘s ( wy). 
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S 
*sdéma small shot; nonsence — sééma (dgelo). 
sadzak tripod; stand — saj-ajak ( 3 Wlgl.)*. 
séfran crocus — zaferdn safron (y) yj): 
sthan dish — sahn ( uso ). 
sdkat cripple — sakdt ( wH.). 
sdnduk box; trunk — sandik ( <j vo }. 
*saraj palace — sardj (<6) r ). 
seis running groom; groom — se’ts (pnw). 
selam greeting — selam (pA ). 
selamet health ; welfare — selamét (wr. %w). 
sépet basket — sépéd (J). 
*sérasker general-in-chief — seraskér ( we yr): 
sérdar general-in-chief — sirdar (sls yr): 
simit white bread — simit ( wow). 
*sitin mouse; also arsenic (mouse poison) —siéan mouse 
(ylso). 
sékak small street; alley — sokak street ( 34s). 
spahija soldier; spahi—P sipahi ( hl). 
sindjer sponge — sungvér ( P<) gs) 


§ 
*Sam Damascus — Sam (pls). 
Sdmér box on the ear — Samar (yl%). 
Ségrt student — Sagird (3 BS Ls). 
sérbe sherbet — Serbét (a y*) . 
sééer sugar — Sekvér ( we ). 
8éh sheikh — sékh ( oo >. 
$éShana rifle — séskhané (&\enx). 
SimSsir box-tree — évmsir ( ethos ). 
sdééur thanks (to God) — sukviir ( y~). 


T 
tabak sheet; printer’s galley — tabakd (44,b). 
*tékum set; outfit —takym ( pile y*. 
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*tamam exact — tamdm ( pls ). 
*tamam-itt arrange; set in order, from tamam. 
tarpos fez; high cap — tarbisS A (dy) >). 
tavin attic — tavan ( vy! Jy). 
tavénica ceiling ; from tavdn. 
téfter blank-book ; ledger — deftér ( pes ). 
télal auctioneer — delal ( \Vs). 
téraija tailor — térat (<S}j3). 
téskera document (official) — tézkeré passport (s eS 33). 
téstera saw — tésteré (a pos % 
tésteraé sawyer — from téstera. 
*terterivan litter between mules — tahtiravan (.)\y ) >. 
*tizluk legging ; gaiter — dizlik (2 ze ), from diz = knee. 
tékmak mallet —tokmdk ( §o5b). 
top cannon — top (sb). 
*topal lame — topal ( Jug >. 
*tutundjija tobacconist ; = duhanjija — tiitiingt (sigs )*. 
tué bronze — tuné, tué (@ 93 >. 


U 
titaja tailor’s goose — uti ( 39!). 


Vv 
vikuf entailed ecclesiastical property — vakf (859). 
Valah My God! — Vallah (aly). 

*vézir assistant — vezir minister ( es) 9). 
vildjet province — vilajét ( ayy). 


Z 
*zabit commander; officer — zabit (Lyle). 
zinat trade; handicraft — san“at ( wane). 


zéjtin oil — zetin (,. Ny 
zémbilj basket ; hamper — sonbil ( “ es})- 


5 alma turban, as indicated above, is not a standard Turkish word and 
is unknown in western Turkey to-day. It has passed over through Russian 
éalmé, Bulgarian ¢délma, into Magyar csélma (pr. ¢6lmé6), whence it 
probably came into Serbo-Croatian. 














A NEW INSCRIPTION OF ENTEMENA * 


GrorGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PEN NSYLVANIA 


THE FOLLOWING document is inscribed on some cones belonging 
to Edgar J. Banks of Eustis, Florida. Dr. Banks kindly loaned 
the writer two of the copies with permission to publish the inscrip- 
tion. The points of both cones which the writer has seen are 
broken away, but the portion containing the inscription is intact 
on both of them. One of them is 45% inches long, the head is 3 
inches in diameter and the smaller end 134 inches in diameter. 
The other cone is 434 inches long, 3 inches in diameter at the head, 
and 134 inches in diameter at the smaller end. 

This inscription gives us information of a hitherto unknown 
ruler of Erech, Lugalkinishududu, who was a contemporary of 
Entemena of Lagash. A ruler of Erech named Lugalkigubnidudu, 
who called himself king, has been known ever since Hilprecht 
published the second part of his Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 1896, 
but we do not know where to place him chronologically. The 
similarity of his name with that of Lugalkinishududu would sug- 
gest that they were of the same family and probably ruled Erech 
at not a great distance from each other in time. Lugalkigubnidudu 
was, however, free; he calls himself king; but Lugalkinishududu 
was a subject of another; he does not call himself king. The 
discovery of this new ruler, however, makes it probable that 
Lugalkigubdudu was also a contemporary of the dynasty of Lagash. 





* Since this article left the hands of the writer a clipping has been sent 
him from The Christian Science Monitor of May 6th, 1931, containing a 
dispatch from Chicago, to the effect that the above inscription exists also 
on a stone which has been added to the private library of Mr. J. L. Kraft 
of Chicago. It would seem that Mr. Kraft obtained the stone from the 
owner of these cones. In his correspondence with the writer Dr. Banks 
said nothing about the stone, but said that, as his cuneiform was rusty, 
he would be grateful for a rendering of the inscription. As he had granted 
liberty of publication, an advance copy of the translation was sent him. 
The clipping just mentioned states that “Dr. Edgar J. Banks, archae- 
ologist, and Dr. George A. Barton of the University of Pennsylvania, 
translated the inscription”! 
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i, 1. “ininni-ra i, 1. To Ininni (and) 
2. ugal-sa-bar-ininni-ra 2. to Lugalsabar-ininni 
3. en-te-me-na 3. Entemena, 
4. pa-te-st 4. patest 
- 5. Sir-la-pur-gé 5. of Lagash 
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6. é-ininni é ki-dg-ne-ne 6. E-ininni, the temple which 
they love, 
%. mu-na-ri %. built. 
8. kib mu-na'-gi? 8. (its) fullness (i. e., ‘full 
9. en-te-me-na equipment ’?)*® he com- 
manded. 
9. Entemena 
10. lu é-ininna ri-a 10. is he who built E-ininni. 
ii, 1. dingir-ra-ni ii, 1. His god is 
2. 4dun-mus(?) dingir 2. Dun-mush(?), the divine, 
3. ud-ba en-te-me-na 3. At that time Entemena, 
4. pa-te-si 4, patest 
5. Str-la-pur* 5. of Lagash, 
6. lugal-ki-ni-su-du-di 6. and Lugalkinishududu, 
7. pa-te-st %. patest 
8. unug*-bi 8. of Erech 
9. nam-ses e-ag 9. made brotherhood; (i. e., 


formed a treaty). 


The last line of the inscription, containing the statement that 
Entemena and Lugalkinishududu effected brotherhood, is inter- 
esting. The writer does not recall in all his reading of Sumerian 
inscriptions having come across the same phrase nam-Ses in such 
a connection. Erech was, as we know from many indications, a 
Semitic center. Its name is one of the few Babylonian city names 
which, from earliest times, bore a designation which has a good 
Semitic etymology. It has long been known that the Semitic 
method of forming a treaty was to enter into an artificial brother- 
hood. It seems probable, therefore, that in this phrase we have 
the emergence of a Semitic idea. 

The god Lugalsabar-ininni is also a hitherto unknown Baby- 
lonian deity. The god Lugalsapar,‘ the last syllable of whose name 
expressed by a different cuneiform sign from that used in our name, 





1 Variant, ne. 

2 Or, mu-na-gii. 

* Kib is here a puzzling expression. Literally it means, ‘ overflow’, or 
‘plain’; see the writer’s Babylonian Writing, no. 223. It can also mean 
“ Everything ”; see Deimel, Lewicon, no. 228°. 

*See A. Deimel’s Pantheon Babylonicum, no. 1990. 
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is found in C. T. 2539 (K 2098, OBV.3), but that name is not 
coupled with the name Ininni. It seems probable that Ininni here 
is implied as a Sumerian equivalent to the Ishtar of Erech, and 
that Lugalsapar-ininni is here an epithet of Ishtar’s son or consort 
Dumuzi. If this conjecture is correct, Entemena signalized the 
treaty of brotherhood with the ruler of Erech by erecting at Erech 
a Temple to the deities of that city. 

















THE CITATORY ELEMENT IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
THE YEN T‘IEH LUN 


Esson M. GALE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A stupy of the composition of the Yen t‘teh lun Bi $& ig,’ the 
surviving work of the early Han literatus Huan K‘uan fH @, 
discloses a valuable deposit of material * indicative of the literary 
resources available to the Chinese writer of the first century before 
the Christian era. The intellectual backgrounds of the Confucian 
school of the moment are made clear. This is especially favored 
by the Chinese predilection for quotation and allusion, a propensity 
from which even such an early writer as Huan K‘uan was not free. 
Our own medieval scholastics, to be sure, such as the twelfth 
century John of Salisbury, “ well read in the Latin writers ” acces- 
sible in his time,® quote their classical predecessors freely; while 
even Milton, of a much later epoch, owed much of his perfection 
of literary finish to the wealth of classical metaphor and allusion 
which adorn especially his earlier works. 

Few European writers, however, have equalled in resourcefulness 
and versatility the literary giants of China who could at will dig 
down into the literature of all preceding time and extract an 
historical or literary similitude to round out their thought. With 
its rewards by way of public office, the educational system of China, 
founded in Han Wu Ti’s time (140-87 B.c.),* demanding that 
the canonical literature be learned verbatim, doubtless accounts for 
the mnemonic feats of Chinese authors. But stereotyped and 
dogmatic quotation, introduced rather to adorn the tale than to 
point the moral, makes its appearance particularly since the Middle 





1E. M. Gale, “ Historical Evidences Relating to Early Chinese Public 
Finance,” in Proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association, 1929, pp. 48-62. 

2 Cf. Appendix. 

°C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1927, p. 100. 

*L. Wieger, Textes Historiques, Hochienfu, 1903, Tome I, p. 465, ap. Han 
Shu. For the successive Imperial ordinances relating to scholarship pro- 
mulgated by the early Han emperors, cf. E. Biot, Essai sur Histoire de 
VInstruction publique en Chine, Paris, 1845, p. 135 seq. 
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Han period, together with cadenced sentence and topical parallel- 
ism, for form’s sake alone. Such early Han writers as Chia I 
H @ or Ch‘ao Ts‘o 5€ $4, and their successor Tung Chung-shu 
# ff #f,° are not found to affect the quotation for its mystical 
potency. 

It is scarcely possible to make an exhaustive examination of the 
borrowed material, the bagage littéraire, of Huan K‘uan in his 
sixty chapters. For to identify with certainty unacknowledged 
quotations would postulate a ready acquaintance with all literature 
of China prior to Hsiian Ti‘s % # time (73-49 B.c.), during 
which this author flourished.® Sufficient are the some one hundred 
and twenty-nine direct citations from at least twenty different 
sources. These, to be sure, frequently represent deviations from 
the present-day texts.? In the Yen t‘teh lun it is noteworthy that 
about four-fifths (over ninety) of the quotations emanate from 
the side of the Confucian literati, the Hsien-liang FL and 
Wén-hsiieh % 8 Of the entire number, thirty citations are 
identified as from the Lun yii if %%, to which may be added seven 
ascribed generally to K‘ung Tzi #L -—. Ten are from Méng tet 
& +; thirty-three from the Shih Ching and eighteen from the 
Ch‘un ch‘iw (9) 3% HK and its commentaries (9) f§. The re- 
maining represent direct quotations from the J Ching (6) 9 #, 
the Shang shu (2) fi} # (Shu ching # #), T’ai Kung (1) 
+ 2B, Kuan Tz (4) & F, Lao Tzi (3) HB F, Yen Tati (1) 
& F, Kung-sun Lung (1) B® HF FE, Lu Lien (1) MH HB, 
(Lu Chung-lien & ffi ##), Yang Tzi (1) #8 - (Yang Chu 





5“... lettré savant, gardien de la doctrine orthodoxe, précheur sévére 
de la morale...” G. Margouliés, Evolution de la prose artistique 
chinoise, Miinchen, 1929, p. 56. For the analysis of Tung Chung-shu’s 
personality and his literary work, see O. Franke, Studien zur Geschichte 
des konfuzianischen Dogmas und der chinesischen Staatsreligion, Hamburg, 
1920, Pt. II, and W. Seufert, “ Urkunden zur staatlichen Neuordnung unter 
der Han-Dynastie,” in Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1922. 

* Preface of Hung Chih J yf ed. of the Yen t‘ich lun. 


7 Qn the provenience and authenticity of ante-Han texts, cf., for example, 
Professor H. Maspero’s discussion on the extant Kuan Tzii in Journal 
Asiatique, Tome CCX, 1927, pp. 144-52, also his bibliographical notes, La 
Chine Antique. 

*For the definition of these terms, cf. Biot, op. cit., p. 135. 
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Hi H), Sun Tai (1) HW F ( ? Hsin Tati #H F), Han Tas 
(1) f@ - (Han Fei # JE), Chia I (1) RR 4B, and Ssi-ma 
Ch‘ien (1) BJ Bj 3. These are all introduced by H, &, FZ, 
or 4 #. Seven are ascribed to popular sayings # fh # . 

A number of personages are mentioned in the text but with no cita- 
tions from the works usually attributed to them. We look in vain 
for the name of the brilliant Chuang Tzi. The perhaps apocryphal 
Su Ch‘in # Z#° and Chang I 5 {%, whose speeches enliven 
the Chan kuo ts‘é % and are repeated in the Shih chi 
th 2,°° are made to appear in the mise en scéne but provide 
nothing for the argument. Tung-fang So 9 Fy Hj is mentioned 
twice, but not Tung Chung-shu, and neither are quoted. A chapter 
for each is devoted to Shang Yang #¥ #R and Ch‘ao Ts‘o™ but 
no citations appear from the works accredited to them. Neither 
the Chan kuo ts‘é, the Han shih wai chuan ¥#@ FE Sh TE , nor the 
Kuo yii I &F is cited by name. Yet the six hundred and twenty-five 
authors and their works listed in the bibliographical section of the 
Han shu indicate the enormous volume of literature which may 
have been available to Huan K‘uan. There are accordingly in- 
teresting and unexplained lacunae in the citations. 

Various conclusions may be drawn from this by no means defini- 
tive survey. The author’s later editors take it that “he enlarged 
upon and expanded the ideas set forth in the debate in order to 
form a school of thought.”*2 We are to lay aside, then, the 
supposition that the compilation is a verbatim report, recorded by 
Huan K‘uan at the time of the great forum of 81 B.c. On the one 
hand, accordingly, it may be assumed that the compiler of the 
Lun had access to no other material than the authorities actually 
cited in his text. Many works had been destroyed in the first 
“bibliothecal catastrophe,” the holocaust of literature instigated 
by Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti’s minister Li Ssti (213 B. c.). During the 
disorders which followed the fall of the Ch‘in house, the struggle 
between Han and Ch‘u, most of the great cities were burned. 





® H. Maspero, “ Le Roman de Sou Ts‘in,” in Htudes Asiatiques, Tome II; 
also in La Chine Antique, Paris, 1927, pp. 588-589. 

10Chan kuo ts‘é, ch. III et passim; Shih chi, chs. LXIX, LXX; F. 
Hiibotter, Aus den Plinen der kiimpfenden Reiche, 1912. 

11 Yen t‘ieh lun, chs. VII and VIII. 

13 Yen t‘ieh lun, Hung Chih ed., preface. 
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These were the seats of the feudal princes, many of whom as 
literary Maecenases, such as the later Liu Teh, Prince of Ho-chien 
B\ &, iif [a] =E, had made collections of books. The country- 
side, too, was ravaged by the armies of the generals contending for 
the empire. 

Only a century or less before Huan K‘uan, the law for the 
suppression of literary works was formally repealed (190 8.c.). 
Despite vigorous efforts made to recover the ancient writings, even 
towards the close of the first century B.c. many works were still 
wanting and others incomplete. It remained for Liu Hsiang 
#| jy and his son Liu Hsin ¥j jk to restore the national 
library as represented in the catalogue of the Han Shu. Even if 
works lay buried in the Imperial archives, as appears to have been 
the case of the Tso chuan A: f§,1* Huan K‘uan unlike the Grand 
Astrologer Ssti-ma Ch‘ien and his successor the Archivist Liu Hsin, 
may not have gained access to them, even while residing at the 
capital as a lang $f}. Later as a provincial tai shou ch‘éng 
Kk SF me ** at Lu Chiang Jj yz the presumption is that he 
would be without easy access even to standard material. 

On the other hand, with a voluminous and varied literature 
already in existence and accessible, the author seems more likely to 
have restricted his references to such works as were immediately 
pertinent to his argument. Quotation for quotation’s sake had not 
yet become the literary vogue. Moreover as an adherent of the 
Confucian school, he would defer to those works which, while not 
yet formally elevated to the Canon, were the only primary sources 
from which to draw lofty moral precepts and sound principles of 
government. The Confucian scholar disdained to make use of the 
non-canonical writers who “at times deny the teachings of the 
classics and criticize the sages, and at times glorify spiritual beings 
and gods and put faith in prodigies.” 1* This explains the paucity 
of quotations or complete disregard of the writings of the economic 
and jurist school, such as represented by Kuan Tzti, Shang Yang, 





18 E. Chavannes, Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, Paris, 1895, 
Tome I, p. excic, ap. Han Shu. 
** Lang, “ chamberlain, page”; t‘ai shou ch‘éng, “ second administrative 
officer in a province of the Empire, deputy governor.” 
** Cf. Preface to the Hung Chih ed. of the Yen t‘ieh lun. 
*° Han shu, ch, LXXX, p. 7 r., quoted by Chavannes, loc. cit. 
6 
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and Han Fei Tzii, the works attributed to whom were in circulation 
in Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s time.*’ 

Huan K‘uan was steeped in the Kung-yang commentary 
BR 2 ff ** of the Ch‘un ch‘iu.® Hence after the apostolic Shih 
ching and Lun yii the greatest number of references attach to this 
work, which so engrossed the earlier Han scholars. Seven of the 
quotations assigned to the Ch‘un ch‘tw derive from the famous 
commentary itself, proof that Huan K‘uan did not forget the study 
of his youth. None of the ascriptions to the Chuan f& seem to be 
derived from the 7'’so chuan, although the Han shu *° indicates that 
the latter was in circulation in Ching Ti’s time (156-141 B. ©.). 
With four-fifths of the quotations belonging to the Confucian 
bibliography, and half of these from the Shih ching and the Lun 
yii, these two works thus already appear to have formed the vade 
mecum of the scholar of the time. Contrasted with the seeming 
carelessness in other directions, both of these works are quoted on 
the whole accurately and faithfully.”* 





17 Shih chi, chaps. LXII, LXVIII; J. J. L. Duyvendak, The Book of Lord 
Shang, London, 1928, pp. 31, 131 seq.; Han shu, chap. VI, under Ist year 
of Wu Ti. 

is“ . . the dry-as-dust and stale moralizing of Ku-liang and Kung-yang 
. . . the real representatives of the Confucian tradition . . . predominant 
in the centre of the national studies. ... . ” B. Karlgren, On the Authen- 
ticity and Nature of the Tso chuan, Goteborg, 1926, p. 9, passim; O. Franke, 
op. cit., pp. 56-86. 

1° Chung kuo ming jen ta tz‘ tien, p. 812: 4 AS => # XK. 

*° Loc. cit., ch. LIII. Karlgren’s masterly discussion serves to prove the 
existence of the 7T'so chuam in Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s time, the text of which the 
latter paraphrased in the Shih chi. op. cit., p. 29. Thus it was in existence 
when Huan K‘uan wrote. The identification of the quotations from the 
Ch‘un ch‘iw and its(?) Chuan’s presents a particularly difficult problem. 
It seems as if the text of the Kung-yang commentary in Huan K‘uan’s 
time differed somewhat from the modern one. This may possibly explain 
why so few of the quotations can be found in the present text. On the 
other hand, the term Chuan, especially as prefixed to longer quotations 
that are not in the terse style of Kung-yang might possibly refer to some 
other “ Record” or “Commentary ” unknown to us. It is likewise to be 
noted that Huan K‘uan often quotes a passage as coming from the Ch‘un 
ch‘iu whereas it is obviously a gloss. This intricate problem is closely 
linked with the great Ch‘un ch‘iu-Frage and would require special 
investigation. 

It is to be noted that most of the garbled or mislabelled quotations 
are put by Huan K‘uan into the mouth of the representatives of the 
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It is a striking fact that Huan K‘uan’s work reveals only one 
direct quotation from the monumental compilation. of his immediate 
predecessor, and in part at least contemporary, the historiographer 
Ssii-ma Ch‘ien. Too, the quotation is placed in the mouth of the 
yii shih ta fu fi) sk Fe F,* Sang Hung-yang & FJ, 2E,** who 
speaks of his authority as Ssii-ma Tzii AJ By -. Precisely what 
the unusual terminal appelation implies is by no means easy to 
construe. The tzii, to be sure, is applied to the philosophers, and is 
a prefix denoting the “master” or “teacher.” It no longer held 
its significance as a title of the feudal nobility in the Han era, 
although the Grand Astrologer made claim to derive his ancestry 
from an aristocratic house.** Employed by the yii shih ta fu, a con- 
temporary and doubtless a personal acquaintance of the historian, 
it may represent a form of respectful address, as it commonly was 
in later centuries, and here it is applied to one of the official 
hierarchy to which both belonged.** But the fact that Ssii-ma 
Ch‘ien was enough of an historian to be an adherent of none of 
the special schools, could make him an object of suspicion to such 
a Confucian stalwart as Huan K‘uan. 

The great historiographer’s death has been determined as occur- 
ing at the beginning of the reign of Chao Ti HR ‘7 (86-74 B. c.).7° 
Thus it is probable that his life terminated shortly before the 
logomachy of the second lunar month of 81 B.c. Had the Shih chi 
been accessible to Huan K‘uan, and had he chosen to make use of 
it, he would have had at hand a veritable thesaurus of material 
upon which to draw, even had he had no other library facilities. 
Ssii-ma Ch‘ien himself records that he placed one copy of his work 





“Government party ”, either out of malice or to indicate the contempt in 
which the parvenus of the time held the Confucian literature. 

* Third highest rank in the Empire. This high minister was in charge 
of the yii shih fu th IF: the State Chancellery; “Grand Secretary ”, 
later “ Censor General.” 

*° E. M. Gale, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

4 |. le nom de famille Se-ma fut donné, disaient-ils, aux descendants 
de Fou P‘ou, comte de Tch‘eng, quand ils perdirent leur fief sous le régne 
de Siuen (827-782 av. J.c.), roi de la dynastie Tcheou.” Chavannes, op. cit., 
Tome I, p. xii. 

*° Chia I is spoken of as Chia Tzi HB Of in the Shih chi, chap. LXI, 
“master Chia, recently deceased (?).” 

*° An exhaustive discussion on this doubtful point is found in Chavannes, 
op. cit., Tome I, p. xliv. 
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—whether on boards or silk rolls, we do not know—in the imperial 
library, and one at the Capital.2” But the Shth chi, in the form 
completed by its compilator, appears to have been withheld from 
general publication for reasons of state, until Hsiian Ti’s time, to 
be again withdrawn from public circulation in 28 B.c. Its contents 
represented material of a heterodox and otherwise dangerous 
nature, in contemporary opinion.** Thus only a few privileged 
persons could have had access to its treasures. 

It has been found, on the other hand, that the Shih chi, though 
quoted directly only once by the high officer of state, Sang 
Hung-yang, yields a number of parallels to Huan’s citatory pas- 
sages. But Huan K‘uan’s citations, notably in the case of the 
Lun yii, prove to be more faithful to the accepted (i. e. present 
day) texts than those of the historiographer.*® It has been likewise 
ascertained that Ssti-ma Ch‘ien makes a notably limited use of the 
Shih ching. Only six principal citations from this earliest of 
extant Chinese literary documents have been noted by Chavannes ® 
although others are suggested as occuring. Huan K‘uan’s Yen 
t‘teh lun contains no less than thirty-three direct quotations. It 
may be concluded that Huan K‘uan had available his own armarium, 
from which his citations were culled; and that by reason of distaste 
for the historiographer’s principles he made little use of Ssti-ma 
Ch‘ien’s compendium of earlier literature. It has been possible to 
note certain general passages in the Yen t‘ieh lun similar to those 
found in the Shih chi. This suggests, to be sure, that both 
writers may have been familiar with the same documents. Yet 
the occurrence of an actual quotation from Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s work, 
in the words of the historiographer himself,*? would tend to indi- 





37 Shih chi, ch. CXXX, p. 13r., noted by Chavannes, op. cit., Tome I, 
p. exeviii. 

28 Chavannes, loc. cit. 

*° Professor Maspero has noted that Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, in quoting ancient 
texts, very frequently employs the gloss rather than the original. Cf. also 
Chavannes, op. cit., Tome I, chap. 3, passim. I do not believe that this is 
a matter of variants among the three texts of the Lun yii, the various 
readings having been noted by the commentator Cheng Hsiian a Z, 
Cf. W. E. Soothill, The Analects of Confucius, Introd., p. 73. 

8° Op. cit., Tome I, p. exxxvii. 

*2One of such important parallels has not escaped the notice of the 
editors of the Shih chi. See Notes to the Ch‘ien Lung ed. Shih chi, ch. 
CXXIX. Two other interesting examples can be seen in chaps. VI and 
XIX of the Yen t‘ieh lun. 
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cate that Huan K‘uan, nevertheless, was familiar with the Shih 
chi. The caution in its use, however, corroborates the tradition 
of its contemporary disfavor. 

The foregoing examination of Huan K‘uan’s intellectual back- 
ground reveals with some certainty this early Han writer’s place 
in the evolution of China’s school of letters. He represents, in a 
word, the beginning of the Chinese scholastic mentality. The 
time had arrived when the ascendancy of the Confucian bibli- 
ography induced the scholars to ignore the non-canonical literature. 
With even more effectiveness than under the edict of Ch‘in, the 
heterodox writings came under proscription. Immediately before 
him, Ssii-ma Ch‘ien earned the condemnation of his own generation 
by an indiscriminating eclecticism in the employment of all extant 
literature. Huan K‘uan may thus be regarded as among the first 
of the writers of China to establish definitively the literary cult of 
the classics, with its intellectual intolerance and citatory standardi- 


zation. 
APPENDIX 


Direct Quotations in the Yen ttieh lun 
The numerals refer to the sections (chiian) and pages of Wang Hsien- 
ch‘ien’s edition of the Yen t‘ieh lun. References to the Lun yii are to 
Soothill’s edition, The Analects of Confucius, Yokohama, 1910. Those to 
the Shih ching, Shu ching, and Méng tzt are to J. Legge, Chinese Classics. 
Asterisks (*, **, ***) following the Yen t‘ieh lum references designate 
various degrees of discrepancy between the citations and present-day texts. 


I. Quotations from the Lun yii: 


Y.7.L. I, 1b Lunyi XVI, 1,10 Y.7.L. V, 2b** Lunyii XVIII, 
I, 2a ib. XVI, 1,11 V, 5b ib. VI, 
I, 8a* ib. XIX, 7 V, 5b ib. V, 
II. 10a ib. IX, 8 V, 8a** ib. IX, 
Il, lla ib. XIII, 3 V, 9a ib. IIL, 
II, 11b ib. XVII, 7 V, 9b ib. IV, 
Il, 13a*** ib. XV, 39 V, lla** ib. II, 
II, 13a ib. IX, 3 V, 13b id. XI, 

III, 2b ib. IV, 13 VI, 8b*** ib. VIII, 
Ill, 5b ib. XII, 9 VI, 12a ib. VIII, 
IV, 3a ib. VI, 9 VI, 12a ib. XIX, 
IV, 4b* ib. VII, 11 VI, 13a ib. XIII, 
IV, 5b ib. “XV, 11 VII, la* ib XV, 
IV, 8a* ib. XVI, 3 IX, 8b ib. = XI, 
IV, 8b-9a ib. XVII, 5 X, 10a ib. XI, 








**The Yen t‘ieh lun quotation comes from the Preface of ch. CXXIX of 
the Shih chi. 
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II. Quotations from the Shih ching: 


Y.T. L. 


I, 4b, 5b 
I, 9a 

I, 12b-l13 a 
III, 6b 
Hi, 7a 
IV, la 
IV, lb 
V, 4a 
¥, ¢) 
V, 10a 
V, 13a 
VI, 1b 
VI, 3b 
VI, 13b 
VII, 4a 
VII, 4b 
VII, 5b 


VIII, 2b 
VIII, 3b 
VIII, 7b* 
VIII, 9a 
VIII, 9b* 


III. Quotations from the Ch‘un ch‘iu and its(?) Chuan: 


Fo dh 


, isa 
IX, la 
ix, ib* 
IX, 5b 
IX, 9b 
IX, 10b 
xX, 2a 
X, 4b 
X, 5a 
~ te 
=, 85" 


I, 3 ab 
I, 10a 
II, 2a 
II, 5a 
II, 6b 
II, 8a 
III, 4b 
III, 6a 
V, 1b 
V, 12a 


VII, 2a 
VII, 5a** 
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Shih ching IV. i. (iii). VI 
ib. II. vi. VIII, 3 
ib. II.v. 1,4 
ib. IL. iii. IV,3 
ib. IV.i. (i). VI 

not in Shih ching? Cf. Mencius, V. i. IV, 2 

Shih ching I. viii. VII, 1 
ib. IV.i. (i). 1; III. i. I, 2? 
ib. ‘III. iii. I, 7 
4>. If.i. 1X,5 
ib. LIT. ii. X,3 
ib. II. iv. VII, 1 
ib. I,xv.1,7 
ib. II. vi. VIII, 3 
ib. II. i. VII, 6 
ib. 5.1.5.2 
ib. I.x. VIII, 1 
ib. I. iii. IX, 3 
ib. II. iv. VIII, 11 
ib. III. iii. IT, 5 
ib. III. iii. II, 8 
ib. III. ii. VIII, 1-3 
ib. III. i. X,6 
ib. IT. iii. IIT, 5; I. i. VIII, 3 
ib. IT. iii. ITT, 1 
ib. III. ii. TX, 1 
ab. EV.%. (3). Fx 
ib. IV.i. (i). VIII 
ib. II.v. 1X, 1 
ib. IV.i. (ii). VII 
ib. IlLiv. X,1 
ib. II. iv. VIII, 6 
ib. II. v. 1,6 


? 
? 


not in the Ch‘un ch‘iu, but in Kung-yang chuan, fi ys xv 
? 
Kung-yang chuan, fee R® XXXI 
? 
? 


? 
? 
(old saying; cf. Kang hsi teu tien sub # 2.) 
Kung-yang chuan, fz ZR Iv 
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IX, 3a Ch‘un ch‘iu, HE PAS IX; ef. Kung-yang in loc. 

IX, 4a ? 

IX, 6a not in the Ch‘un ch‘iu, Kung-yang chuan, HE ZR XVI 
IX, 9b not in the Ch‘un ch‘iu, Kung-yang chuan, = uy XV 


X, 2b ? 
x, 6a** not in the Ch‘un ch‘iu, Kung-yang chuan, 54 rs XxX 


IV. Quotations from Méng tzi: 
Y.7.L. I, Sab*** Mencius I, I, 3, 3 


i, Ba?" Mencius VI, I, 9, 3 
II, 6b ? 
¥, 120 °** Mencius VI, II, 7 
VI, 14a *** Menzws I, I, 3, 6 
VII, 4b ? 
VII, 5a* Mencius III, I, 1, 4 
VII, 6b ab I, I, 2, § 
VIII, 5a Mencius VI, II, 9, 3 
X, llb ab. V, I, 8, 4 
V. Quotations from sayings of Confucius: 
Y.7.L. i, Sa ? Y.7.L. VII, 5a ? 
V, l3a ? IX, la? Chung yung 
V, 13a Hsiao ching, ch. XV X, lla ? 


V, lab ? ef. Lun héng, ch. XXIX, 2 


VI. Miscellaneous quotations: 


a. I ching: 

Y.7.L. I, 2a me ay Tt. Y.T.L. 1X, 4a 
V, 8a ? IX, 9a Hexagram 14 
V, lla Hexagram 63 IX, 10a Hexagram 2 

b. Shu ching: 

Y.7.L. II, 8a II. iii. 4 Y.7.L. VI, Ta V.xiii. 12 

ce. Kuan tet: 

V7.5. i, 2d ? Y.7.L. ViI,13a* Kuan tzi, ch. I, also ch, LXXX 
I, 8a ? X, 2a** ibid., ch. I 


d. Lao tet: 
V7.5: t Sd ? VIII, 8a* Tao teh ching, ch. L; X, 6b* ibid., ch. LVII 
e 


T‘ai Kung ¥..F..E. I,10b ? 

Yen Tzi V, 8b ? cf. Yen tzii ch‘un ch‘iu, Ah e VIII 
Kung-sun Lung VI, 9a ? 

Lu Lien IX, 6b Chan kuo ts‘é, ch. XX; Shih chi, ch. LXXXIII 
Yang Tzii IV, 3a ? 

Sun Tz IX, 7a ? Hsiin tet 

Han Tzii X, 3a ? Han fei tei; cf. Shih chi, ch. LXIII 

Chia Sheng (Chia I) VI, 9a ? 

Ssu-ma Tzii IV, 6b Shih chi, ch. CXXIX, preface 

Popular sayings III, 1b; V, 10a; VI, 9a; VI, 10b; VII, 2a; VII, 8b; 


VIII, 2b. 











THE INDIAN RHINOCEROS AS A SACRED ANIMAL 


GEORGE W. Bricas 
DREW UNIVERSITY 


THE UNICORN and the rhinoceros have occupied a place of im- 
portance both in folklore and in religion from the most ancient 
times to the present. 

The unicorn appears as a supporter of the Royal Shield of 
Great Britain and is known to Shakespeare and Spenser. He be- 
longs to the symbolism of the medieval Church, as the type of 
Christ and the emblem of purity.t. In Russian Cossack standards 
of Ermak (sixteenth century) there appears a horse with a horn 
(antelope) in its forehead; and in a carved ivory throne, a wedding 
gift from Byzantium a century earlier, one panel exhibits a horse 
with one horn (antelope) in the forehead. A Greek manuscript 
(fifteenth century) of the Proverbs of Solomon and other frag- 
ments, including pharmaceutical recipes, has a painting showing 
the unicorn and depicting a Buddhist story which was brought 
from India in the seventh century; and a panel in a bronze door 
(fourteenth century) of the Uspenski Monastery of Aleksandrov 
depicts the same story. On an ivory casket (eleventh century), 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, of Syro-Egyptian work- 
manship, a unicorn (an ox) appears among the animal groups. 
This motif is known in Mycenean, Byzantine-Coptic, and Perso- 
Sassanid art. Both the bull and the antelope were early used as 
interchangeable forms for the same motif. The bull, shown in 
profile, often appears with one horn, often an antelope horn. 
Belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era, is the Gallo- 
Roman discus of silver with its spirited animals in pairs, including 
the unicorn ; and in a wall painting in a grave chamber at Palmyra 
(third century) likewise. To the pre-Christian millenniums be- 
long numerous representations of the unicorn. A celebrated relief 
of Cybele (second century B.c.) has along its base a lion and a 
bull in conflict. (The unicorn is usually found in such association). 
On either side of the stairway of Artaxerxes Ochus (355-340), at 
Persepolis, are colossal representations of the lion and the unicorn 





1The basis for the summary which makes up this and the following 
paragraph is an article, “ The Lion and the Unicorn”, by Cyril G. E. Bunt 
in Antiquity for December, 1930. 
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(bull). The same creature is depicted on Babylonian and Assyrian 
cylinders, on vases, on seals and on sculptured stones of the epoch 
of Atrides, and on the tomb of Xanthos. On an ostrich egg from 
a Phoenician tomb (seventh century) the object (bull) occurs. 
Coins of Croesus (sixth century) show the unicorn (bull). On an 
Egyptian papyrus of Rameses III (c. 1200 8. c.) a lion and a uni- 
corn (ass?) are shown playing at “chess”. Still earlier (2250 
B.C) on Babylonian tablets, and on a fragment of a bowl (c. 3000 
B.C.) the unicorn (bull) appears. Most interesting of all, perhaps, 
is the recently discovered checker-board at Ur, composed of four- 
teen (7x2) engraved shell plaques framed with lapis lazuli, 
showing among the motifs that of the lion and the unicorn in 
opposition. 

It is clear, then, that the symbol of the unicorn is very old. The 
creature, whether horse, bull, ass, or antelope, is in conflict with 
the lion. And it has been suggested that the meaning is to be 
interpreted as seasonal, of spring being overcome by summer, the 
lion (Leo) triumphing over the bull (Taurus), one-horned. Bunt 
calls attention, in confirmation of this suggestion, to the Grande 
Acedrex, a modification of the Indian chess, played on a board of 
12 x 12 squares, and points out that among the names of the pieces 
occur both the lion and the unicorn. He mentions also the circular 
chess game of Los Escaques, which consists of seven rings each 
divided into twelve parts, the “houses” of which are alloted to 
the signs of the Zodiac. 

In pre-historic sites in Europe the remains of man are associated 
with extinct species of rhinoceros. In the sixteenth century these 
caves were searched for the horn of the rhinoceros, which was 
believed to be an antidote to disease.* From the horn were made 
goblets that were supposed to counteract poison in liquids, and it 
is said that as late as 1789 such containers were used in court 
ceremonial in France to test the royal food for poisons. 

The rhinoceros is known in China and it is recorded that it was 
imported for use in the sacrifice by Han Wu Ti. At times nobles 
had the rhinoceros painted on their chariot wheels.* Further, in 
the China Review,* the following is reported: “'The Sung emperor 





2 Encyl. Brit. (11th Ed.), IT. 346. 

8 See E. Chauvannes, Les Memoires Historiques de Se Ma Ts‘ien. Paris, 
1898. Vol. 3, p. 214. 

* 1886, p. 359. 
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was so good a man that he actually gave the people of his capital 
two rhinoceros horns to be made into medicine to cure cholera, 
saying (with great truth), ‘what do I want with rhinoceros 
horns?” ” 

A fabulous, composite beast, called the unicorn, may be traced 
to the east. Ctesias states that there were in India wild white 
asses celebrated for their fleetness of foot, having on the forehead 
a horn a cubit and a half in length, colored white, red, and black. 
And he remarks, further, that from the horn were made drinking 
cups which were a preventive of poison. Aelian, quoting Ctesias, 
reported that India produced also a one-horned horse. And Strabo 
says that in India there were one-horned horses with stag-like 
heads.° 

There are references to the unicorn from the Far East. In 
Chinese mythology it is the king of all animals and full of gentle- 
ness. It is represented with the body of a deer, hoof of a horse, 
tail of an ox, and as having a single horn with a fleshy growth 
upon it. Supernatural appearances of this animal are associated 
with events as far back as 2600 B. c.® 

Mr. Bertram Thomas, in his description of his journey across 
Arabia, notes, with reference to the gazelle of Dakaka: 


This creature’s two horns appear one when seen in profile, and thus it 
is supposed to have given rise to the ancient myth of the unicorn. This 
legendary guardian of chastity allowed none but virtuous maidens to ap- 
proach it, when its anger turned to joy; and singularly today in the 
southern borderlands, where it is common, almost the only musical instru- 
ment known is the pipe made of its horn, and this the Arab maiden plays 
on the joyful occasion of marriage.’ 


The so-called unicorn ram of the Himalayas is simply a Barwal 
sheep with the two horns artificially fused by the use of a hot iron 
while they are budding.® 

This fabulous beast from the East, may very well, in the begin- 
ning, have been a rhinoceros. In a fresco of the third century 
B. C., found at Marissa (Moresheth, home of Micah), at the tomb 





5 Encyl. Brit. (11th Ed.), XXVII. 581-2. 
* Reference from Doré, Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine (p. 
446) in The Encyclopaedia Sinica, London, 1917, p. 95. 
7 New York Times Magazine, May 24, 1931. 
® Richard Lydekker, The Sheep and its Cousins, London, 1912, p. 163. 
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of the family of Apollophanes, head of the Sidonian colony settled 
there, is shown a rhinoceros associated with an Indian elephant.° 

Three kinds of rhinoceros are found in India today: (1) Suma- 
trensis, the smallest of them, occurs from Assam, where it is rare, 
to Borneo, being rather common in Tenasserim. It has two horns. 
(2) The Javan (R. Sondaicus) is found in Bengal and locally 
through Burma and Malaya. This variety, which is one-horned, 
is not so large as (3), the Great Indian Rhinoceros (R. unicornis), 
still found in Assam and in considerable numbers in the Nepalese 
Tarai. 

Landon says *° that, although the rhinoceros prefers swamps and 
high grass, it is found along the Rapti in wooded jungles and up 
ravines and low hills in the Tarai. Many are shot each year, still 
there is no appreciable diminution in their numbers. Kirkpatrick, 
in 1793, reported that the forests on the southern slopes of Nepal 
were greatly infested with them.’ Formerly they occurred along 
the base of the Himalayas to Peshawar. Babar, early in the six- 
teenth century (1519) hunted the rhinoceros in the north-west. 
His account is as follows: 7” 


After sending on the army towards the river (Indus) I myself set off 
for Swati, which they likewise call Karak-Khaneh (Kark-Khdna, “the 
rhinoceros haunt”) to hunt the rhinoceros, but as the country abounds in 
brushwood we could not get at them. A she rhinoceros, that had whelps, 
came out, and fled along the plain. Many arrows were shot at her, but... 
she gained cover. We set fire to the brushwood, but the rhinoceros was 
not to be found. We got sight of another, that, having been scorched in 
the fire, was lamed and unable to run. We killed it, and everyone cut off 
a bit as a trophy of the chase. 


A rhinoceros was sent from India to Portugal about 1553, and 
was later lost while being forwarded as a gift to the Pope.** 

The “horn” is a mass of hairs cemented together by cells, and 
not a true horn. 

The rhinoceros and the unicorn have claimed renewed attention 
through the publication of seals from Harappa and Mohenjo Daro, 








° Palestine in General History, Oxford, 1929, Plate 5. 

10 Landon, Nepal, Vol. I, p. 292 (1928). 

11 An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal (in 1793), London, 1811. 

2 Taken from Hobson-Jobson (ed. of 1903), p. 762. Earlier accounts 
are quoted, 1387 and 1398. 

** Hobson-Jobson, pp. 363-4. 
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in 1924, and in the years immediately following. At both sites 
along the Indus many seals showing a unicorn with uplifted head 
over some object not clearly identified, have been found. In 1925, 
C. J. Gadd compared these with bulls on contemporary seals from 
Sumeria. The resemblance is striking. The object in front of the 
animal has been described as suggestive of a drum or of a sheaf of 
corn and as referring to some sort of cult. The thought of an altar 
where the beast was to be sacrificed has also been suggested. But, 
one of the pictures shown on Plate XLV of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Report for 1925-26, leads me to suggest that the 
object may be some sort of a head-stall. Sir John Marshall thinks 
that all these seals depict bulls.‘ But there is one figure, Plate 
XLV, number 7, in the Report for 1925-26, which shows the 
animal, with long neck and upraised head, without the horn in 
front of the ears, but with one horn rising out of the snout. 
Moreover, both on seals and in terra cotta of the same date, there 
are realistic pictures of the Great Indian Rhinoceros.*® 

The beast is clearly known in India from very early times and 
occupies a place of some sort in the cult even then. 

If the position of the rhinoceros can not be fully established as 
sacred in the remote past, still there are fairly old references in 
India that do suggest it. In one of his Pillar Edicts, Asoka de- 
clared the rhinoceros to be a sacred animal.*” Of course the famous 
refrain from the Sutta Nipdta,’* “Let him wander alone like a 
rhinoceros”, comes to mind. Manu (III, 271, 272) refers to 
the flesh of the rhinoceros as giving pleasure to the manes for 
twelve years, and states that its flesh is productive of satisfaction 
for endless time. Hopkins notes in his Lpic Mythology (p. 33), 
among the families of the pitrs one of the mirtimantas (embodied) 
as bearing the name ekasrniga (unicorn). Is this an evidence of 
totemism? It is to be noted that it is by means of the Sraddha 
feast that the pretas are released and raised to the rank of pitrs. 
H. H. General Kaiser Sham Sher Jang Bahadur of Nepal says 





14 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1925-26, p. 86. 

18 This figure is reproduced in Antiquity, Vol. II, Plate II, in the article 
on pages 83-5. 

16 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1925-26, Plate XLV, 
No. 19; 1924-25, Plate XXII, (c). 

17 Radhakumud Mukerji, Asoka, London, 1928, p. 181; but he questions 
the rendering of the word palasate. 

18Jn the Khaggavisdnasutta. 
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that the flesh and blood of the rhinoceros are considered pure and 
highly acceptable to the manes.*® 

Let us now consider present-day customs and traditions centering 
around the rhinoceros which suggest that it is a sacred animal. 

Powdered rhinoceros hide is used by yogis as a dusting for 
wounds. The rulers of Nepal and others who come to look at the 
rhinoceroses in the Zoological Gardens at Calcutta always worship 
them. In their adoration of the sun, yogis wear a ring of rhino- 
ceros horn on the second finger of the right hand; and in other 
forms of worship the same practice obtains. Some who do not 
wear the cutiya (scalp lock) use a ring of rhinoceros horn while 
making oblations of water. Earrings of rhinoceros horn are much 
prized by those yogis whose distinctive mark is the huge rings 
worn in the cartillages of the ears. 

Why is the animal sacred? One explanation that Saivites give 
is that it bows its head slowly like an elephant, and so is sacred to 
Siva, whose son has an elephant’s head. In the Mahabharata, 
gandalin is an epithet of Siva.?° In the Kalika Purana, Rudhira- 
dhyaya chapter, it is stated that the flesh of the rhinoceros pleases 
the goddess for 500 years. And besides, Rama Chandra possessed 
a shield of rhinoceros hide. Kanphata yogis, who, after initiation 
wear huge earrings of clay, say that the beast is associated with 
mud, the substance of their rings. 

But the most interesting legends are associated with the srdddha 
sacrifice and the traditions which have gathered about the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas of The Great Epic. This is the same cycle of 
tradition to which belongs the family name ekagrnga. The five 
Pandavas once killed a rhinoceros and used the hide as a vessel 
in which to offer water to the sun. An elaboration of this tradition 
will be given shortly. 





*® Professor G. W. Brown has sent me the following quotation concerning 
the rhinoceros, from the Hindi Shabda Sagara, Vol. I, p. 840. 
Is ke camre ki dhalen banti hain 
Is ke thiithan par ke sing ke 
Bharatvars men arghé bantaé hai 
Jo pitrapan ke liye uttam mana jatad hii. 

“From its hide shields are made; upon its snout there is a horn; in 
Hindusthan proper they make (from its hide) the oblation-vessel deemed 
best for offerings to the manes.” 

*° 13.1204. Ganda = rhinoceros. 
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The body and legs of the rhinoceros are offered to Gorakhnath 
the master yogi, intimately related to the Gurkhas of Nepal. 
Landon (Nepal, Vol. I, p. 292), quoting from H. H. General 
Kaiser Sham Sher Jang Bahadur, says that its urine, as an anti- 
septic, is hung in a vessel at the principal door of the house ag a 
charm against ghosts and evil spirits of disease. And further that, 
in connection with the sacrifice of the rhinoceros, most Gurkhas 
offer libations of blood to the manes after entering its disemboweled 
body. On ordinary sraddha days libations of water and milk are 
made from a cup carved from its horn. 

Finally, as illustrating both the offering of the funeral oblations 
and the pilgrimage of the Pandavas through the Himalayas, the 
following legend may be given, translated rather literally from the 
Hindi as it was given to the writer in one of the villages on the 
Ganges, above Hardwar, on the pilgrim road to Kedarnath and 
Badrinath. 

As the result of the great war between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas (the ancient war which is the central theme of the 
Mahabharata) the Pandavas, by slaying their kinsmen in battle, 
were disqualified from performing the funeral rites for them. They 
appealed to Brahma for absolution. In reply, the Creator com- 
manded: “ First make the pilgrimage to Badrinath and Kedar- 
nath”. The Pandavas straightway set off upon the journey. Re- 
turning from the Himalayas, they reported to Brahma and then 
asked for permission to perform the funeral rites for their slain 
kinsmen (ancestors). Brahma then gave them the following in- 
structions: “ Kill a rhinoceros, make a vessel of its hide, and in 
that offer water to your relatives. They will receive the oblation 
and then will be able to proceed to Paradise.” So the Pandavas 
slew a rhinoceros, made a vessel of its hide and, from it, poured 
out water as an oblation to their kinsmen. The pinda was then 
offered (i. e., the funeral rites were then performed), and the slain 
relatives attained Paradise. Since that time the rhinoceros has 
been considered a sacred animal. 
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BRIEF NOTES 





The Persian Wheel 


The well-known device consisting of a series of vessels bound 
sidewise on a wheel, and so used to raise water from a shallow well 
as the wheel is made to revolve by means of a geared shaft worked 
by oxen, usually for irrigation purposes, is a familiar sight in 
northern India, and representations in Mughal paintings* are not 
uncommon. But the designation of this well-wheel as “ Persian ” 
is not justified if held to imply a Persian origin in historic times. 
In any case, the well-wheel has a long history in India. 

The Sanskrit term is araghatta(-ka) occurring, e. g., in the 
Paiicatantra (though only in a late and historically unimportant 
version) and the Rajatarangini; corresponding are Pali arahatta 
(for araghatta?), Prakrit araghatta, Hindi arhat, rahat. There 
are also Sanskrit ghati-yantra and Pali ghati-yanta and cakka- 
vattaka. 

In Cull. V, 16, 2 (Vin. II, 122), where three kinds of water- 
raising devices are permitted for monastery wells, the well-wheel 
is designated cakkavattaka, glossed by Buddhaghosa (quoted Vin. 
II, 318) as arhatta-ghati-yanta. The two other permitted devices, 
both still in common use, are the tulé or well-sweep, glossed as the 
“water-lifting device used by gardeners”, and the karakataka, 
“an apparatus worked by bulls or elephants with a long rope” 
by which a leathern bucket (cammakhanda) is pulled up and let 
down as the animals move away from or towards the well. 

Numerous later references aptly illustrate the character of the 
well-wheel. In the Divyaivadina, 300, a five-spoked “ Wheel of 
Life” is depicted (likhitam) in a gate-house (dvdra-kostaka) with 
a bhiksu appointed to explain it to the householders as they passed 
to and fro; the wheel represents the sarisdra, which is likened to 
the operation of a ghati-yantra. In the Harsacarita, 104 (Ch. 3), 
Nirnaya Sagara ed., 1925, p. 94, we read, samanta-uddhata-ghati- 
sicyamana-jiraka-jitair jatilita-bhimih, “land irrigated by the 
close-set, outpouring, upward-moving jars, as they are actively (or, 
abundantly sprinkling) made to move”; the Commentary has 
araghatta. Ib. 113, text, p. 104, udanas ca ghati-yantra-malam iva 





*E. g., H. Goetz, Bilderatlas zur Kulturgeschihcte Indiens in der Gross- 
moghul-Zeit, Fig. 106. 
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rudraksamala compares a rosary to a well-wheel garland, the pots 
round the rim being thought of as like beads on a chain; but ib, 
286 (Ch. 8), text p. 254, ghatana-ghati-raji-rajjavah, “long 
ropes connected to a ghati ”’, the reference seems to be to the bucket 
well worked by bulls, rather than to the well-wheel, which is not 
in fact operated by ropes. 

In a verse cited by Ksemandra from Amaraka, quoted in JRA§S 
1916, p. 168, there is a simile of the water that rushes out of a 
bucket as it turns. In the Prabandhacintamani, translation, p. 35 
(text not available), we have “Do you not see that in the water- 
wheel for irrigating fields, the empty buckets become full, and the 
full buckets empty?”. In Jacobi, Ausgewéhlte Erzihlungen in 
Mahdarashtri, 18/19, there is a story about an draghattika, a man 
who works a Persian wheel. 

Finally, on the north side of a Jain temple of the twelfth cen- 
tury at Mandor in Rajputana, there is a relief representing a 
Persian wheel very clearly; this is published in ASI, AR, 1909-10, 
Pl. XLIV. 


U pavina 

In my discussion of the Parts of a vind (JAOS. 50. 244-253, see 
especially p. 252) the meaning of this term was not clearly ascer- 
tained. Mr. P. V. Bapat now points out to me that in the Visud- 
dhimagga, Ch. 20 (PTS ed., p. 6301) the sound is said to be pro- 
duced because of the vind, upavina, and a man’s suitable effort. 
Dhammapala in his Commentary explains wpavina as vind-vadana. 
Ganthi, a later commentator, explains it as something made of 
ivory or horn, requisite to the wpadhamsana of the vind; upa- 
dhamsana has meanings such as “urging, inciting, producing,” 
and must here refer to the production of sound by striking. It 
would therefore seem very evident that wpavina, literally “ vind- 
accessory ” must = “ plectrum.” However, if this be so, it is not 
clear why upavina and kona should be mentioned together in the 
Miln. 58, and SN. IV. 197 lists. In the latter, the Comm. has 
upavena = upadharana = vethaka, which should mean some kind 
of wrapping; cf. patta. It is stated that the sound is produced by 





1The rendering “vellum” in the PTS translation, p. 766, is certainly 
mistaken. 
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the kona, i. e. the plectrum, combined with the proper effort of 
the player (kona is glossed caturatisa-sdra-dandaka, “a four- 
cornered piece of sdra-wood ”) ; this compared with the Visuddhi- 
magga passage again suggests that upavina— kona. Against this 
is the list of parts, mentioning both. In any case upavina is not 
“bridge ” as the PTS translation has it. 

The following are additional references to parts of a vind: 
Visuddhimagga, 251, vinddonikonaddhacamma, “skin stretched 
over the belly of the vina”; ib., 354, the mahdvind is covered 
with wet ox-hide; ib., 594, dont, tanti. 

ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 


Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


Sanskrit te for tvam 

In my article on “ Hindu Salutations” in the Rapson Studies, 
p. 380, I suggested that the epic icchdmi tvim aham jnadtum and 
jiatum techami te were significant, though, since jaa may take 
either accusative or genitive, the parallelism is not sufficient to 
establish te as accusative, an idea originally espoused by Pischel. 
But R. 7.49.10, apapam vedmi Site te (cf. trataram Rama vidmas 
tvim, G. 7. 66.23) shows that te must here be accusative, standing 
for tvam, which is actually found in the corresponding passage, 
G. 51.19, apdpdm vedmi Site tvam. Again, in R. 7%. 71.12, 
upighrasyami te miirdhni, compared with G. 77.12, mirdhni tvam 
(cf. the following mirdhni Satrughnam upaghraya), points to 
another instance of te as tvém, for the invariable construction with 
upaghra as “kiss” is accusative of the person and locative of the 
part kissed. Since te for tvam occurs in Ardhamagadhi and 
SaurasenI (Pischel, Gr. Prak. Sprachen, § 421), there can be no 
doubt that the dialectic te form has crept into later versions of the 
epic. Whether janan me (H. 7095) has been attracted into the 
same form (Pischel, § 415) or is genitive, may be questioned, and 
the same doubt as to accusative te arises in regard to some of the 
epic passages, where Sape te means “I entreat thee ” and stands 
parallel to tva@m Sape in that sense, in distinction from the usual 
meaning “ swear to thee ” (dative). 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
Yale University. 
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Yaksas, By AnAnpa K. Coomaraswamy. Part I, Washington: 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 1928; Part IT, 1931. Part I: 
43 pp. and 23 plates; Part II: 84 pp. and 50 plates. 


Dr, Coomaraswamy’s treatise on Yaksas, which was motivated 
as a study in early Indian iconography, even in Part I passed 
beyond that limit into the larger field of Yaksa and Yaksi worship, 
and in Part II goes into the subject of the water cosmology in 
early Indian religion and its iconographic reflections. The material 
presented shows that this method of treatment is correct; for all 
the themes discussed are closely connected. 

His thesis is, in brief, that the iconography of India rises from 
vegetation, wealth, and fertility cults that may well enough be 
considered Indo-Aryan but certainly not of proethnic Indo-Euro- 
pean antiquity. To give the idea phraseology slightly different 
from that used by the author, this means that the significant phase 
of Indian religions is an animism which is non-Aryan in origin. 
Some phases of these “ Indo-Aryan ” cults appear also to be Iran- 
ian, having been adopted by the Aryans from cultures flourishing 
in pre-Aryan times in Mesopotamia and Iran; others so far have 
been found only in India. On the question of Mesopotamian 
sources Dr. Coomaraswamy wisely remains fairly non-committal, 
and his remarks are only secondary and suggestive. On the matter 
of non-Aryan sources in India he is more definite, although there 
again the material is elusive, Comparatively little of popular wor- 
ship at the time of the Mauryans, when sculpture turns seriously 
to the use of stone as a medium, is found described in the great 
body of Vedic literature, especially in the Four Vedas; the items 
that appear are likely to be late or secondary. The course of reli- 
gious history is an assoc‘ation of the Vedic Aryan deities with the 
non-Aryan cults, with a consequent change in character of those 
deities and an alteration of their proportional importance. The 
scope of the non-Aryan cults is better indicated in the post-Vedic 
literature and still better in the iconography. 

The Yaksas are “ guardians of the vegetative source of life... 
and thus closely connected with the waters.” They also control 
wealth and grant fertility, and are tutelary divinities, The Yaksa 
shrine gives the type for the sectarian temples; early piija is Yaksa 
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worship and had a bhakti aspect, although there is no reason to 
consider that bhakti was well developed before the time of the 
Bhagavad Gitaé. Because the Yaksas are connected with the waters, 
they are represented from Mauryan times onward in connection 
with water symbols, although the latter may appear without Yaksa 
accompaniment in the formulae of lotus rhizome, often springing 
from the mouth or navel of a Yaksa, or from a full jar, or from 
the open jaws of a makuara or a fish-tailed elephant. ‘The word 
Yaksa appears in the Veda in a variety of uses, being sometimes 
malevolent as indicating the deity of a rival non-Aryan folk, and 
sometimes benevolent as indicating a great being or a deity. In 
due time the Yaksa cults are legitimized in the Aryan environment, 
and Kubera, Manibhadra, the Lokapalas, Sri, Ganesa, and others 
assume a general Indian importance. 

In discussing the water cosmology Dr. Coomaraswamy finds two 
sources, namely, the Vedas and the Plant Style in the decorative 
art of the earliest monuments. He presents a large number of 
passages from the Vedas, and states that “ Indian art is to a greater 
extent than has been supposed an illustration of Vedic ideas.” 
This statement I believe true provided by “ Vedic” we mean late 
Rig-Vedic and what succeeds. Might it not be better to transpose 
the parts of his proposition and say that to a larger extent than 
has been supposed pre-Aryan notions have attached themselves 
even in the Four Vedas to the figures of Varuna, Agni, Prajapati? 

The general thesis of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s discussion seems well 
established, and the explanation of figures and motifs has greatly 
increased our knowledge. On some minor points additional 
material may be offered or reservations made.’ Some of the RV 
material used in discussing the water cosmology I should be in- 
clined to associate with the Agni-Sirya-Visnu complex rather than 
with Varuna (cf. JAOS 51. 108 ff.), and I should see in Sun- 
worship another important phase of pre-Aryan religion, The 
remarks on dohada might have included a reference to Bloomfield’s 
paper (JAOS 40. 1-24) and those on the fulfilment of wishes in 
another existence might have mentioned Edgerton’s paper (Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. VIII, Part III, pp. 219-49). 
In speaking of the power of Yaksas to change their forms, he might 





1In this connection it should be noted that Part I is not now to be read 
without taking into account the twelve pages of Addenda appearing at 
the beginning of Part II. 
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have added that they can effect change of sex and can grant that 
power to others (JAOS 47. 5, 14-16). The world tree is perhaps 
sometimes associated by the RV priests, in magnifying the sacri- 
ficial ritual, with the sacrificial post (RV 1. 164. 20; 10. 81. 4; 
10. 31. 7). The fact, as brought out by Dr. Coomaraswamy, that 
the Gandharvas, Varuna, and Kama are associated with the makara 
suggests the guess that Gandharva and Kandarpa (= Kiama) may 
be only dialectic variations of the same word, 

The entire study is most informing and gives a solid basis for 
the understanding of early Indian iconography, while it also adds 
much to our comprehension of pre-Aryan animism, 


A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Lan- 
guage. By RatpH Littey TuRNER. With indexes of all words 
quoted from other Indo-Aryan languages, compiled by Doro- 
THY Rivers Turner. London: KrGcan Pavut, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER AND Co., Lrp., 1931. Pp. xxiv + 935. 


This large dictionary is of high importance in Indic studies, and 
immediately on its publication has become a standard work of 
reference. The number of scholars working intensively in Nepali 
is very small, but the use of Professor Turner’s volume will by no 
means be confined to them. All students of the comparative lexical 
and etymological aspects of any of the modern Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages will use it, for it constitutes the last word to date in that 
field. To a less and varying degree it is valuable also to students 
of Indic languages of ancient and mediaeval times. 

As a dictionary of Nepali this pioneer work is beyond my capacity 
to judge. The author modestly speaks of it as only “a beginning 
of a better and completer work in other hands more competent.” 
How much material remains to be added only a scholar proficient 
in Nepali could presume to estimate. Probably there is some. 
Having occasion recently to look for the derivation of the word 
barwal (barudl, according to Hodgson, JASP 16. 1010), said to be 
Nepalese, meaning a certain breed of sheep used especially for 
fighting, I failed to find a correspondent for it in Professor Turner’s 
work. Possibly a handful of additional words could be gleaned 
from articles dealing with the flora and fauna of Nepal, as published 
in the JASB and elsewhere, and other words may appear in current 
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speech and writing. In due time Professor Turner will doubtless 
issue a supplement to the present splendid volume. 

In its comparative and etymological features the work calls for 
high praise. In the modern field the researches of Beames, Hoernle, 
Grierson, Bloch, Morgenstierne, Chatterji, Lorimer, Bailey, and 
many more, and all the standard dictionaries have been painstak- 
ingly exploited ; little, if anything, of other scholars’ work has been 
ignored. In the ancient field the standard works have been em- 
ployed, but naturally the field as a whole has been exploited in less 
exhaustive fashion. The derivations and comparisons, as far as 
I have examined them, are careful, and there are copious biblio- 
graphical references. Where the suggestions are doubtful, Professor 
Turner has disarmed criticism by stating so, for his presentation 
is not dogmatic. One of the most valuable features of the work is 
the array of indexes to words quoted from other Indo-Aryan 
tongues. There is also a brief, but informing, introduction. 

The page arrangement, which is much like that of Grierson’s 
Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, is excellent, and the facility 
of using the work is thereby much increased, as it is also by the 
good typography and press work. 


Tukaram. Translation from Mahipati’s Bhaktalilamrita. By Jus- 
TIN E. Aspport. (The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra, No. 7). 
Summit (N. J.): Justin E. Apport, 1930. $1.25. Pp. xx 
+ 346. 


In this latest volume of the Poet-Saints of Maharashtra Dr. 
Abbott gives a translation of Mahipati’s life of Tukaram as related 
in his Bhaktalilamrta (written 1774). There is another life of 
Tuka by Mahipati in his Bhaktavijaya (1762), which Dr. Abbott 
mentions in his introduction as differing in some respects from 
that presented here. 

The usual dates for Tukaram, as accepted by Dr. Abbott, are 
1608-49, and by the time of Mahipati legend had already clustered 
in profusion about the name of the celebrated Sudra devoté. Some 
of the stories Mahipati tells about Tuka I myself heard orally in 
1928 among the people of Dehu, Tuka’s home, and Alandi, a nearby 
town also of sanctity; and this fact suggests that part of the un- 
known sources of Mahipati, to which Dr. Abbott refers, is likely to 
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be popular tradition rather than literary works. Some of the 
miracles show a similarity to Christian legends (the feeding of the 
multitude, the inexhaustible vessel of oil, the translation of Tuka 
to heaven), but the likeness is probably illusory. Legend makes 
Sivaji (1627-80) pay Tuka two visits, but since Sivaji was only 
twenty-two when Tuka died, the legend is likely to be baseless. 
The value of the Maratha devotional authors and of Dr. Abbott's 
work in making them accessible has been mentioned in notices of 
earlier volumes in the same series (JAOS 47. 280; 50. 76; 50. 271), 
The continuous growth of the series is of importance to Indology. 


W. Norman Browy. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Rev. Dr. George Foot Moore, professor emeritus of the history of religion 
in Harvard University, died on May 16 in his eightieth year. He was 
Recording Secretary of the Society from 1895 to 1911, Editor of the 
JOURNAL from 1896 to 1900, and President from 1911 to 1913. The funeral 
services were attended by Professors Lanman, Lyon, and Ropes as repre- 
sentatives of the Society by appointment of the President. 

Professor Heinrich Liiders, of the University of Berlin, honorary member 
of this Society, has been elected Rector of the University of Berlin. 
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